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In one of the numbers of THE Unirep Service of last year there 
was published an interesting article entitled “Bits of Army Ety- 
mology,” wherein the following passage appeared: “The dragon that 
crested the helmet of the mounted warrior made him a dragoon.” The 
only authority that can be found: for this curious statement is M. de 
Schauenburg, who is quoted (Bismarck’s “ Tactics of Cavalry,” p. 302) 
as saying, “ Le nom de dragon parait avoir été donné a cette arme, 
parceque les premiers dragons, ou plutdt les premiers fantassins qu’on 
a mis a cheval, portaient sur leurs casques l’effige d’un dragon.” That 
these troops wore on their helmets the figure of that myth as a crest 
will be seen to be an error, when it is considered that at the period 
they were instituted (cirea 1553-56) feathers had come into vogue, and 
head-pieces with ornamented crests were seldom worn, and then only 
displayed on tilting-heaumes, and confined to the lists and the parades 
of pageantry. Moreover, the crest was a valued token in those days, 
belonging to the person of a knight and to him alone, and therefore 
prized as an honor of high dignity; and instances were rare where two 
knights knowingly bore upon their helms the same device. There can 
be no doubt that the first dragoons organized—like all the other sol- 
diers, particularly in France and Italy—wore a cabasset, a pear-shaped 
iron hat, with a narrow, curved, upturned rim, and without neck-guard, 
crest, or visor. (Demin’s “ Weapons of War,” p. 242.) Sir Samuel 
Meyrick (“Critical Inquiry into Arms,” ii. 278), quoting from the 
Ordonnances of Francis I., speaks of “ mounted arquebusiers wearing a 
cabasset, in order to command a better view and have the head less 
loaded.” 
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All writers agree that the term dragoon is in some way connected 
with the animal of antiquated story, but why a particular body of soldiers 
received this name is a question full of conjecture. Some etymologists 
in defining the term have blindly followed the eminent philologist, 
Giles Menage, and among the number Dr. Samuel Johnson, who 
explains in his lexicon, “ Dragoon,—from the Roman Draconarii ;” 
while Rich (“ Dict. Greek et Rom, Antqs.”) remarks under “ Dra- 
conarius,” “It is from this word that the modern name of dragoon 
originated, meaning in its original sense a cavalry-soldier who followed 
the ensign of a dragon.” 

From the statements of two ancient and trustworthy captains, con- 
temporary with the times they describe, we can see that the word 
dragoon has no relation to the Draconarii. Ammianus Marcellinus 
(“ Roman History,” B. xvi.), who served under the Emperor Julian, 
referring to the battle of Strasburg, A.D. 357, says, “ The emperor was 
at once recognized by his purple standard of the dragon, which was fixed 
to the top of a long spear ;” and speaking of the march of Constantius 
to the Roman capital, he remarks, “The chief officers who went before 
the emperor were surrounded by dragons embroidered on various kinds 
of tissue.” A score of years later, Flavius Vegetius (“ Military Insti- 
tutes,” B. ii.) wrote, “ Each cohort has also its own peculiar ensign, the 
dragon, carried by the Draconarius.” And again, “The ensign-bearers 
carry the ensigns, and are now called Draconarii.” A cohort was a 
division of the Roman legion, and, at this time of the empire, was 
invariably composed of foot-soldiers; while the cavalry was arranged 
in turme, or troops, and had for their own proper banner the Vexillum, 
borne by the Vexillarius. From these citations it is apparent that at 
one period the dragon was the flag of officers of supreme rank, and at 
a later day served to distinguish a cohort in the Roman army. The 
dragon was chosen as the symbol of vigilance by several of the ancient 
nations (Fosbroke’s “ Antiquities,” i. 160) in the East, where it was 
first raised as a standard, but there is no evidence that it ever gave its 
name to any corps that followed it. Brunet (“Regal Armorie,” 
p. 114) states, “ The word dragon is derived from the Greek, and signi- 
fies a looker-on, or a watcher who guards an entrance,” and that it was 
the custom of many of the Oriental cities to place over their gates the 
statue of a dragon with open eyes, typical of the sentinels being con- 
stantly on the watch. The same author relates that Tien Hoang, the 
first lawgiver and king of China, having suppressed the worship and 
the human sacrifices to the dragon, its image was removed to the tem- 
ples and emblazoned on the national banner. This prince was also rep- 
resented as a warrior, lance in hand, about to kill the monster. The 
children of Gog—the Goths—too, had a dragon for their standard 
(Gog, their father-king, having his helmet adorned with this “spirit of 
fire”), and carried it with them in their conquests in Western Asia, 
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where the imperial legions of the Emperor Trajan encountered it in 
Gurgistan, now Georgia. Here the Romans captured a flag whereon 
was depicted a mounted soldier beating down a dragon. This Trajan 
took for his ensign, introducing it into his army and in all the provinces 
of the empire. The Emperor Adrian probably brought it to Britain, 
A.D. 121; for the inhabitants of that land, according to Brunet, when 
compelled to defend themselves against the inroads of the northern 
tribes, went into battle bearing the banner of Trajan, which they had 
dedicated to Albion,.the tutelar deity of the island. From the monkish 
annals Geoffrey of Monmouth (“British History,”.ch. 7) has taken 
the legend how Prince Uther, from seeing in the sky a comet with a 
fiery dragon at its tail, was impelled to have a golden dragon made, 
which he always carried with him to the wars. “ From this time, 
therefore,” the chronicle narrates, “he was called Uthe- Pendragon, 
which in the British tongue signifies the dragon’s head.” Dr. Brewer 
(“ Dictionary of Fable”), commenting on this story, points out that Pen 
is British for head, and dragon means chief, leader, ruler. The dragon, 
however, became the national emblem of the Britons, and afterwards of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and remained, as Meyrick says, a figure in the Eng- 
lish standard until the reign of Henry VII., 1485. Louis de Gaya 
(“ Treatise of Arms,” p. 143), treating of the French cavalry (temp. 
Henri IV., 1589-1610), makes the following odd mention: “ We have 
changed the Carabins into soldiers that fight both on foot and horse, 
whom we have called Dragoons, insimitation of the Dimache of Alex- 
ander the Great; which name comes from the Greek word Dimas, that 
signifies terror and fear ; because they carried dragons for their ensigns.” 
De Gaya was indebted to Quintius Curtius (B, v., ch. 13) for so 
much of this statement as concerned the renowned Macedonian estab- 
lishing the ‘‘ Dimachei,”—which word Pickering (“Greek Lexicon”) 
explains, “men. practiced to fight either on foot or horseback,” but 
Curtius in alluding to this squadron of soldiers has nothing to say of 
any badge or banner by which they were known. The learned French 
Jesuit, Pare Daniel (“ Histoire de la Milice Frangoise,” ii. 353), ob- 
serves “that some writers derive the term dragons from the German 
word tragen, or draghen, which means, they said, infantry carried, but 
that Menage in rejecting this etymology remarked, that draghen had no 
signification in that language, and as to tragen, it did not mean infantry 
carried, but only to carry.” 

That garrulous old soldier of many campaigns, Sir James Turner, 
Knight, in his quaintly-written volume, “Pallas Armata,” 1670 (p. 238), 
gives in two places his opinion as to the origin of the name, The fol- 
lowing extract is the one least quoted: “Musquetiers on Horsebacke are 
called Dragoons in all languages, from the word Dragon, because when 
they are mounted on Horses and riding with burning matches (espe- 
cially in the night-time) they resemble firey dragons flying in the air.” 
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More than a century later the renowned Prussian General Warnery 
(“ Remarks on Cavalry”) wrote, “Or as they were then denominated 
arquebusiers on horseback, it is said to have been the famous Count of 
Mansfield who baptized them by their present name, without a doubt 
upon comparison with those imaginary dragons which are represented 
as spitting fire.’ Count von Bismarck (“Tactics of Cavalry,” p. 301) 
says, “ These mounted foot-soldiers were called dragoons probably from 
a comparison to the imaginary monster, the dragon, when, with burn- 
ing matches and fire-arms obliquely slung across the shoulder, they 
rushed along with the rapidity of lightning.” 

Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, who commanded a company of dra- 
goons in the service of Charles I., and afterwards with Cromwell, during 
the Irish rebellion, 1640-51, observes, in his “ Treatise of War,” 1677, 
“They were evidently originally so called from dragon, as they fought 
in the air or on the ground, mounted or on foot. Their long carabines 
were called dragons, from the cock being made in that shape.” Gervase 
Markham, a contemporary officer and military author, in his book, 
“ The Souldier’s Accidence,” an edition of which was printed in 1645 
(Grose’s “ Military Antiquities,” i. p. 110), writes, “The last sort of 
which our Horse troops are compounded are called Dragons, . . . and 
for offensive armes they have a faire dragon, fitted with an iron worke, 
to be carried in a belt of leather, which is buckled over the right shoulder 
and under the left arme, . . . and these dragons are short pieces of six- 
teen inches the barrell, and full nusquet bore, with firelocks or snap- 
haunces.” From this statement Meyrick was induced to express an 
opinion that has been earnestly supported by almost every succeeding 
writer on this topic. Prominent among the number are Mr. Planché 
(“ Encyclopedia of Dress”), who remarks, “ Dragon, a small kind of 
blunderbuss or carbine, with a dragon’s head on the muzzle, presumed 
by Meyrick to have given the name of dragons to the French troops 
so called.” Planché presents an engraving of the piece, which, he 
adds, “is an example of the time of Queen Elizabeth.” 

Fairholt (“ Dictionary of Art,” p. 157) observes, “ Dragon, a short 
musket, so called, according to Meyrick, from a representation of that 
monster’s head at the muzzle. (The old fable being that the dragon 
spouted -fire.) The soldiers who carried these arms were thence called 
dragons, and were first raised in the year 1600, by the Maréchal de 
Brisac.” Boutell (“Arms and Armor,” p. 294) writes, “A kind of 
blunderbuss called a dragon, which gave to the troops who used it the 
name of dragooners, whence we derive the well-known term dragoons.” 
Dr. Brewer (“ Dictionary of Fable”) remarks, “ Dragoons, so called be- 
cause they used to be armed with dragons,—#.e., short muskets, which 
spouted fire like the fabulous beast so named. The head of a dragon 
was wrought on the muzzle of the musket.” Mr. Hewitt, an able 
antiquary (“Ancient Armor,” iii. p. 720), after citing Markham, and 
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rejecting the various derivations offered, boldly declares, “The name 
of these troops seems clearly to be derived from the weapon they car- 
ried, the faire dragon, and not, as we have been told, from their pieces 
having the muzzle in the form of a dragon’s head, which it never had. 
Just as a cannon was called a serpent or a falcon, and a large harquebus 
a musket, was this arm named a dragon, simply to give it one of the 
unappropriated names significant of maleficence.” Sir Sibbaldt Scott 
(“ History of the British Army,” ii. p. 33) has no doubt “ but this class 
of troops derived their name from the weapon with which they were 
armed,” and in confirmation of this opinion he quotes the observations 
of Major Beamish (on the weapon mentioned by Planché, now in the 
Meyrick collection), who says, “ Except in the length of the barrel, 
which is only eleven inches, instead of sixteen, it entirely corresponds 
with Markham’s description, having a wheel-lock and a monster’s head 
forming the muzzle. Dr. Meyrick infers that it was called a dragon 
from the formation of the muzzle, because the culverine (colubrina), 
serpentine, falcon, etc., were so denominated from the heads of these 
animals being the respective ornaments at the mouth,” Beamish, in 
continuing this subject (Bismarck’s “ Tactics of Cavalry,” p. 304), re- 
marks, ‘‘ These were taken from the tubes for ejecting the Greek fire, 
which were similarly embellished, and from the annoyance which they 
gave the Crusaders gave rise to the stories about knights and what Sir 
James Turner says naturalists call a fiery dragon.” Centuries before 
the Banner of the Cross was exalted, and its followers went forth in 
quest of holy adventure, the romantic legends of the mediswval gleeman 
had told them of the dragon in every phase; and if we inquire of the 
Crusading contemporaries we shall find that, although these copper 
tubes were, as Gibbon (“ Roman Empire,” iii. 466) writes, “fancifully | 
shaped with the mouths of savage monsters” (formed much in the same 
manner as the gargoyles, or water-spouts, on the old cathedrals), there 
is no evidence of their being named after the grotesque likenesses on 
them. 

Far more formidable means were employed for throwing this fire; 
and as to the stories of knights and dragons in connection with these 
tubes, there were none to tell. Johnes, in his translation of Lord de 
Joinville’s “ Memoirs” (A.D. 1248-56), speaking of the “ Feu Grégois,” 
states, ‘Sometimes this fire was put into phials and pots, and it was 
also discharged from Perrieres and Cross-bows;” and Joinville, who 
accompanied Louis IX. of France in his Crusade, remarks that when 
he and his companions were near the city of Damietta the Saracens 
“shot at us with large bolts armed with Greek fire, so that it seemed as 
if the stars were falling from the heavens ;” and during a siege near the 
same place he relates, “ From this engine they flung such quantities of 
Greek fire that it was the most horrible sight ever witnessed ; this ap- 
pearance was like a large hogshead, and its tail was of the length of a 
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long spear; the noise which it made was like to thunder, ahd it seemed 
a great dragon of fire flying through the air, giving so great a light 
with its flame that we saw in our camp as clearly as in broad day. 
Thrice this night did they throw the fire from la perriere (a terrible 
engine to do mischief) and four times from cross-bows.” 

It is well known that when fire-arms were first made they were 
of very rude construction, and the names of destructive, flesh-tearing 
creatures were selected as appropriate appellations for them; and as 
their manufacture advanced, especially during the “ Renaissance,” the 
armorer often expended his fancy in embossing them with elegant and 
curious designs ; the serpentine or cock that held the match, the cock- 
head in which was fixed the pyrites, and that which held the flint,— 
also the muzzle,—became the favorite points for ornamentation. But 
there is no satisfactory proof that because any part of a fire-arm was 
carved in a certain form such representation gave its name to the piece. 
Demin (p. 65), alluding to the difficulty of classifying the larger guns, 
observes, “ for very often the same piece was named differently in each 
large city.” The handles, or “anses,” of the old cannon were usually 
shaped as “dolphins embowed,” yet one may venture to assert that 
these guns never received the name of this fish. The muzzle of the 
musket was not fashioned to resemble the head of the sparrow-hawk, 
nor was the mouth of the culverine wrought like a serpent’s; neither 
did the serpentine, falconet, basilisk, or saker have their muzzles en- 
graved in the likenesses of these snakes or birds. Indeed, among the 
many antique pieces exhibited in the museums throughout the world, 
comparatively few, particularly the small-arms, are to be found with the 
muzzle formed in imitation of the head of any animal, bird, or myth. 
- Of these collections of decorated weapons Demin (p. 548) says, “The 
beautifully-finished precision-arms of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, remarkable for the beautiful chiseling and carving on them, 
were intended only for pageants and shows.” Now Meyrick’s so-called 
dragon, a solitary specimen, surely belongs to this class, for it is enriched 
with finely-carved work, and at the period assigned for its fabrication a 
costly wheel-lock ; moreover, its barrel is shorter than that of any other 
fire-arm used in the armies of that age; and it is more than proba- 
ble that it was intended for a presentation piece, or constructed to please 
the taste of some opulent officer fond of display. Meyrick, speaking 
of this very period, temp. of Elizabeth, 1558-1603, writes, “for not- 
withstanding the invention of the wheel-lock, it was too expensive to 
be used by the common soldiery.” Even Markham does not say how 
the dragons got their name, or why their weapons were called so, or 
that these pieces were ornamented with any carving; and if by the 
term firelocks he means wheel-locks, he clearly indicates that the latter 
were but seldom used in his day, for, describing the arms of the cav- 
alry, he remarks, “And all these are with firelocks, and those fire- 
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locks (for the most part) snap-hances, because the other are too curious, 
and too soon distempered with an ignorant hand.” Captain John 
Cruso (“ Mil. Inst. for the Cav.”) in 1632 acknowledges, “ The carabines 
with us (English) are for the most part snap-hances, and so something 
differing from the firelock.” Meyrick, it appears, was the first one to 
suggest that the dragoons received their name from the faire dragon, 
and he was certainly encouraged in this conjecture by the discovery he 
made of the piece (described by Beamish) to which he gave the name 
of dragon, because the head of that myth was cut on the muzzle, ac- 
companied with the supposition that such a weapon was carried by the 
original dragons. It is also evident that when he wrote his elaborate 
“Inquiry into Arms” he had not met with this piece, for in the Glos- 
sary to the first edition will be found the definition of the word dra- 
goons, to which is added, “ were so called after the draconarii of the 
Romans ;” and when quoting Markham’s observations (“Critical In- 
quiry,” iii. p. 103) he says of the faire dragon, “a species of carbine; Sir 
James Turner thus describes it.” But the worthy old knight does 
nothing of the kind, but in the passage referred to (“ Pallas Armata,” p. 
173) the blunderbuss is spoken of, with the information that it was car- 
ried by some “carabiners,” instead of the “carabin,” which latter weapon, 
Turner says, “had a barrel of four foot long, but ordinarily only 
three.” It is rather remarkable that, in the varied list of ancient arms 
noticed by the different antiquaries no mention has been found of such 
a piece as Markham has described or Meyrick discovered. ' Not one of 
the old dictionaries or encyclopedias (and many have been consulted) 
make any mention of either of these pieces. Demin (p. 68) in his 
rare compilation, embracing every known implement of war, indeed, 
speaks of @ dragon, but in this wise: “Two other sort of hand can- 
nons, 2 serpentin, or & dragon, without trigger or tumbler, were in- 
vented about the year 1424. The match was fastened to the weapon 
itself, and was held by the serpentine, a sort of small linstock; when 
_ this weapon was better made, it was called a hand culverine, pétrinal, 
or poitrinal, from the shape of the stock, which was often rested on the 
cuirass.” A drawing of this piece is given,—a rude thing, consisting 
of a plain iron tube fastened to a rough stock of wood. Captain 
Grose (“ Military Antiquities,” ii. 297), whose untiring researches into 
obsolete military matters render his testimony worthy of confidence, 
modestly remarks, “ Markham mentions a kind of piece I do not recol- 
lect to have met with elsewhere, which he calls a dragon.” Then, as 
if assuming there was such a weapon, he adds, “The piece derives its 
name from the species of soldiers by whom it was carried, who to this 
day (1785) are, in France, called and spelt dragons.” Grose is the 
only writer who makes this assertion, and he may possibly be correct, 
if we couple the hand-gun mentioned by Demin as @ dragon with the 
fact that when this weapon was introduced into Germany, where it was 
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“invented about the year 1424,” all Bohemia was convulsed with a 
religious war, occasioned by the burning of John Huss and his follow- 
ers rising in rebellion against the despotic rule of the emperor, Sigis- 
mund, who, in the beginning of the struggle, a.p. 1418, created a 
military order of knighthood for the purpose of fighting the rebels. 
This class of nobility was entitled “The Knights of the Order of the 
Dragon,” and was so designated in commemoration, as the emperor 
imagined, of his “casting down the dragon of heresy,” as typified in 
the oppression of the religious freedom claimed by the Hussites. 
(Coates’s “ Heraldry,” 1724.) Whether this order carried fire-arms is a 
question of considerable doubt, yet Demin shows from manuscripts of 
this very time knights in complete harness, mounted, and armed with 
the rude hand-cannons he has mentioned. However, it is certain that 
a body of horsemen, known as the Order of the Dragon, and probably 
called dragons, existed before small fire-arms were used in battle. Any 
one who will investigate the subject will feel convinced that the term 
dragoon was never derived from any weapon these troops carried, and 
that such a piece as Meyrick found was unknown to them; also, that 
these soldiers had their name before Markham wrote, in 1645, and 
were armed with any weapon but the “ faire dragon.” Walter Yonge, 
Esq., wrote in his diary (“Camden Society Papers”) under date of 
September, 1620, in reference to the English contingent in the Palati- 
nate: “Colonel Francis, his regiment especially, the dragons, do con- 
tinually make incursions.” Cruso (“Mil. Inst. for the Cav.”) in 
1632, describing what he styles “the dragone,” remarks, “ The Dra- 
goni is of two kinds, Pike and Musquet ;” of the latter he says, “he 
hangeth at his backe, keeping his burning match and the bridle in the 
left hand.” 

Henri, Duc de Rohan (“ Treatise on Modern War,” 1640, translation), 
an eminent Huguenot general, who died in 1638, describing the arms of 
the French cavalry, states “these be of five sorts, the Lance, the Pis- 
toll, the Sword, the Carabin, and the Musquet, .... and for Mus- 
quettiers on Horsebacke or Dragones they are also in a manner left 
off.” Markham, we are informed, “speaks of the year 1645.” At 
this time the chief engineer to Charles I. was Captain Thomas Rudd, 
who observes (Supplement, Elton’s “ Art Military”) of the exercise of 
the dragoons, ‘‘ The Musquettiers must therefor exercise themselves to 
give fire on Horsebacke.” A few years later, “A Brief Treatise of 
War,” written in 1649 (Grose, “ Military Antiquities,” ii. p. 111), says, 
“As for Dragooniers, they are onlie to have as followeth: Calivers 
and powder flaskes.” And Pére Daniel (“ Mil. Frang.,” ii. 357) dis- 
tinctly shows from the memoirs of several distinguished persons who 
lived in the latter part of the sixteenth and in the beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries, that these soldiers were known as and called . 
dragons in France and Spain, and drageons in. Holland and Ger- 
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many, while he cites the Chevalier Melzo as authority for stating the 
dragons first organized in the French and Spanish armies were armed 
with the matchlock musquet, but as the match interfered with the 
motions on horseback, those pieces were exchanged for wheel-lock arque- 
buses. (The former weapon was at least four feet long in the barrel, 
and the latter two and a half to three feet.) And if Melzo’s statement 
is not sufficient, we fortunately have the testimony of an eye-witness, 
showing the very kind of fire-arm used by De Brissac’s men at the 
period he established the corps in question. One Edmund York, a 
veteran upon whom the city of London relied for advice during the 
consternation produced by the Spanish Armada, observes in his report 
(in Grose’s “ Military Antiquities,” ii. 295), “I remember when I was 
first brought up in Piemont, in the Countie of Brissack’s Regiment of 
the Old Bandes,' we had our particular Calibre of Harquebuze to our 
Regiment, both that for one Bullett should serve all the Harquebuzes 
of our Regiment, as for that our Collonell would not be deceaved of 
his Arms. Of which worde Calibre came first that unapt term we 
used to call a Harquebuze a Calliver, which is the height of the Bullett, 
and not of the piece.” 

Beamish (Bismarck’s “ Tactics of Cavalry,” p. 302), being much ex- 
ercised as to the proper derivation of the term dragoon, asked Meyrick 
for his opinion, and that gentleman was so deluded by enthusiasm by 
the discovery he had made that he actually replied, “It appears to me 
that Count von Bismarck has adopted the suppositions of Pére Daniel 
and Sir James Turner: this is not an uncommon mode of proceeding 
with historians, and often tends to mislead. . . . Let us, however, 
seek for earlier authority than Pére Daniel and Sir James Turner on 
the subject of dragoons,—Markham, who published his ‘Souldier’s 
Accidence’ in 1645.” Meyrick then quotes the passage wherein the 
faire dragon is described, and pronounces Grose “absurd” for saying 
the piece got its name from the troops, “ whereas,” he continues, “the 
inverse of this is the truth; the carbiners were so named from the car- 
bine, the lancers from the lance, etc., and so the dragoniers (as they 
were sometimes called), or dragoons, were termed from the dragon.” 

By analogy one would be disposed to agree with Meyrick, and 
argue with others, that as the grenade produced the grenadier, and the 
fusil the fusilier, so the dragoon came from the weapon dragon ; but 
the origin of a name is not bound by rule, and in military nomencla- 
ture the appellation of a corps does not always convey an idea of the 
kind of arms the soldiers composing it use. The Hungarian horse- 
man, the Hussar, by his name, gives no intimation of his armature ; 


1 In the reign of Henri II., 1547-59, the French army was divided “into legions 
or bands of six thousand men each.”” When the term regiment was adopted, the 
regiments formed out of the original legions, which were not disbanded, were called 
the ‘‘ Old Bands or Corps.’’ (De Vernon’s ‘‘ Science of War,’’ 1805.) 
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the old German foot-soldiers, styled Lansquenets, or Land-knechts, were 
not called so from any weapon they had ; the Irish Hobiler was so de- 
nominated, not from the piece he bore, but from the little horse, or 
hobbie, he rode ; the Spanish light-horse, the Genetaires, were so named 
from the jennets, on which they were mounted ; and a like troop had 
for their chief weapon an arzegaye (a short iron lance pointed at each 
end), but were known as Estradiots or Stradiots (from a Greek- word, 
meaning soldier). The French Argoulets at first carried bows, and 
retained their name when they were supplied with arquebuses, and the 
Carabins (from the Arabic karab, weapon) were so designated long before 
the carbine was placed in their hands, they being at first (in France) 
armed with an escopette, and afterwards with the largest kind of a 
wheel-lock arquebus. (“ Mil. France.,” i. p. 169; Demin, p. 488.) 
This point is illustrated in the German Reiters, or Riders, of whom 
one of Queen Elizabeth’s best generals, Sir Roger Williams, in his “ Dis- 
course of Warre” (p. 36), says, “ The Almaines during the time they 
carried launces carried a farre greater reputation than they doo now, 
being pistolers, named Rutters.” In regard to Markham’s statement 
that the dragons “have a faire dragon,” it can be safely concluded 
that such a weapon was in use in England, but only therg and only 
for a brief period, and then owned by a select body, some particular 
troop, formed and accoutred by certain wealthy volunteers, who, suiting 
their own convenience, had the arms of their command made of a like 
size and pattern, also of a peculiar style,—for this piece “of sixteen 
inches the barrell” was shorter than the pistol, and was of “ full mus- 
quet bore,”—and these gentlemen apparently desired an arm that might 
be easily carried in a baldrick over the shoulder, as the carbine, petro- 
nel, blunderbuss, or musquetoon was, yet having a lighter weight, and 
just as effective a discharge as either of those pieces. The company 
being disbanded, the weapon dragon became unknown. This conclusion 
is fully warranted by the following facts and the remarkable condition 
of the times. Markham and Lord Orrery are the only writers who 
mention the dragons as bearing a piece called a dragon,—they both speak 
of the same period, and described different weapons,—while all other 
authors, whether before, contemporary, or after, refer to these troops as 
being armed with the musket or arquebus. It was an age when com- 
manders frequently raised and equipped their respective bands at their 
own expense, obtaining their weapons from whom and where they could, 
and when skillful armorers and experienced captains held conflicting 
views as to the proper size and length of various fire-arms. Although 
Charles I. had in the year 1631 directed, in a special commission, that 
“ Arms be made of a uniform pattern,” which Grose (“ Military Antiqui- 
ties,” ii. 324) observes “was a circumstance never before attended to,” 
and ordered, the commission recites, “ that expert and skillful workmen 
may be trayned up, imployed, and maintayned, to the end that wee may 
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not be inforced in tyme of Warre to seeke for Arms, &c., in forraigne 
parts,” the English, when the disastrous rupture occurred between 
king and Commons, in 1642, found themselves but scantily supplied 
with arms. 

The Ear] of Clarendon (“ History of the Rebellion,” ii. 325), an eye- 
witness of the stirring events of this war, relates, “ The greatest diffi- 
culty was to provide arms, of which, indeed, there was a great scarcity ; 
in all places the noblemen, and gentlemen of quality, sent the King such 
supplies out of their own armouries, which were very mean. Among the 
Horse, the officers had their full desire if they were able to procure old 
backs, and breasts, and pots (iron caps), with pistols and carabines for 
the two or three first ranks, and swords for the rest.” The cavalry is 
also noticed by one John Lacy, soldier and actor, in a comedy entitled 
“The Old Troop,” wherein several unpleasant truths concerning the 
service are told in a vein of humorous satire; he says, “The most part 
of our horse are raised thus: The honest country gentleman raises the 
troop at his own charge, then he gets a low country lieutenant (some 
military adventurer who had served in the Holland wars) to fight his 
troop safely ; then he sends for his son from school to be his cornet ; 
and then he puts off his child’s coat to put on a buff coat; and this is 
the constitution of our army.” (Walter Scott’s “ Rokeby,” note 13.) Sir 
Sibbaldt Scott (“ History of the British Army,” i. p. 459), states, “ In this 
reign (1625-49) mention is made for the first time in England of that 
useful description of troops termed dragoons ; they appear to have been 
very weak in numbers.” But Clarendon also alludes toa rich company 
of cavaliers, attached to the royal headquarters, as being ‘‘so gallant 
a body, that upon a modest computation the estate and revenue of that 
single troop might justly be valued at least equal to all theirs who then 
voted in both houses of Parliament.” 

Now as Markham was an officer in the king’s army we cannot but 
believe that he met with such a troop of dragoons, armed with the kind 
of piece he says “ they have ;” for surely a company of well-to-do gentle- 
men, of that particular time, had their arms made to order, and of a 
fair or fine pattern, different from any others, and easily recognized. 
Although he is silent as to how the dragon got its name, the weapon 
may have been called so for the very reason Lord Orrery gives; but 
other fire-arms had the cock wrought like the head of the dragon, and 
yet they were not known by that name. 

Demin (p. 486) remarks of the matchlock musket still in use in 
certain parts of Hindostan, introduced there by the English circa 
1598, “The serpentine of this arm generally represents a dragon’s 
head ;” and, judging from old military pictures, it appears that it was 
customary to carve the cock of the small fire-arms in that form. 
In an engraving taken from a Dutch print (Planché, “ Encyclopedia 
of Costume”), temp. James I., 1603-25, of a soldier in the act of 
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firing, his musket has the cock cut like the head of a dragon. In 
Cruso’s work, published in 1632, there are plates exhibiting the ex- 
ercise of the pistol, and this weapon too has the cock wrought in the 
same manner ; a similar figure is made of the serpentine of the musket, 
held by the musketier, depicted in the frontispiece of Elton’s “ Art 
Military,” printed in 1668. As Lord Orrery is the only author who 
states a long carabine was called a dragon, “ from the cock being made 
in that shape,” it is not unreasonable to presume that the dragoons 
he raised, equipped, and commanded during his service, 1641-51 
(“ Biography, Encyclopedia Londinensis”), were furnished with such 
pieces, and being amused with the fantastic ornament on them, jocularly 
dubbed their carbines “dragons,” just as the English soldiers bestowed 
the name of “ Brown Bess” (from the browning on the barrels) on the 
old regulation musket of the British army. The earliest knowledge 
we have concerning the creation of a body of troops defined as dragons 
(‘they afterwards got the name corrupted into English,—dragoons,” 
says Magrath, “ History of the Art of War,” p. 138) is from the pen of 
Pére Daniel, who obtained what he knew of their origin from the Chev- 
alier Melzo, an Italian officer of distinguished rank in the Spanish army 
of the Netherlands, who published, in the year 1611, a book on Cavalry 
(now a very scarce volume); and it is a fact deserving of notice that 
almost every writer, in relating the history of the dragoons, does not 
quote what Melzo or Daniel say, but the words that Grose and Meyrick, 
after him, have been pleased to lay before their readers. They both 
observe in their respective works, “ According to Pére Daniel, dragoons 
are of French origin, and were first invented by Charles de Cosse, 
Maréchal de Brissac, when he commanded the army of that nation in 
Piedmont, some time about the year 1600. He supposes they were 
called dragoons from the celerity of their motions, and the rapidity 
with which they ravaged a country, thereby resembling the fabulous 
monster of that denomination.” With a view to show that this account 
is incorrect, and what the learned Jesuit does say, his remarks are 
herewith transcribed : 

“Tl me paroit beaucoup plus vraisemble que ce nom fut donné 
d’abord a nos Dragons comme une injure par les ennemis chez lesquels 
ils alloient porter le ravage, et qu’il leur demeura. Ils le prirent vo- 
lontiers comme un nom terrible qui les rendoit redoutables, et qui 
marquoit leur activité et leur valeur. 

“Tl se pourroit faire encore que le Maréchal de Brissac qui imagina 
cette espéce de Milice, leur donna lui-méme ce nom par de pareilles 
raisons.” Daniel then states that the Maréchal organized this corps 
when he was at the head of the French army in Piedmont, and 
translates from Melzo’s book : 

“Les Arquebusiers 4 cheval furent une invention des Frangois dans 
les derniéres Guerres de Piémont ; et eux-mémes leur donnérent le nom 
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de Dragons qui leur est toujours demeuré depuis.” (Mil. Frang., ii. p. 
354.) Now, it will be observed that neither the Italian nor Frenchman 
set down any particular year for the formation of this corps, neither is 
any allusion made to the movements of the dragons resembling those 
of the fiery animal of fable, and as Charles de Cosse departed this life 
tn December, 1563, the statement “ some time about the year 1600” made 
by Grose, must be considered as a very great error. 

It is rather difficult to ascertain the time De Cosse established his 
mounted arquebusiers, but as he was opposed to the Duke of Alva, 
who was sent into Piedmont after the siege of Metz was abandoned, in 
January, 1553, and as the duke was at Naples in the autumn of 1556 
preparatory to invading the patrimony of St. Peter, the period referred 
to by Melzo was probably between those years. (Robertson’s “ History 
Charles V.,” B. xi.) In order to comprehend the remarks of Father 
Daniel, it is necessary to recall the political and religious relations in 
which the time was involved. The Reformation had become an open 
ecclesiastical rebellion in Europe. The Huguenots had arisen in France. 
The honest purity of the new creed and of its teachings, expounding 
the plain truths of the gospel compared with the dogmas and corrupt 
practice of the Romish Church, had induced thousands of people to 
accept the doctrines of Luther and Calvin. The Roman pontiffs had 
excommunicated and cursed them, and although their edicts were sup- 
ported by the armed forces of powerful monarchs who exercised the 
greatest barbarities on the alleged heretics, the mighty schism grew 
apace. 

Charles V. was emperor of Germany, king of Spain and Naples, 
and Henri II., with the cruel Guise family, ruled France ; but, not- 
withstanding the continuous wars between these princes and their bitter 
enmity, they concurred in the design of stamping out the so-called 
heresy and exterminating their Protestant subjects wherever found in 
their dominions ; with this object ever in view the most ruthless persecu- 
tion was carried on against the reformed sects. Some of the survivors 
of the frightful massacres perpetrated in France and Germany had fled 
across the frontiers to seek an abiding-place in the valleys of Piedmont, 
where the Vaudois,or Waldenses, had settled centuries before to avoid 
oppression. In this secluded region the fugitives tried to live with 
their Vaudois friends ; pure in mind, simple in manners, they diligently 
read their Bibles and worshiped God in their own austere way, re- 
ceiving and believing the words of the evangelists with an interpreta- 
tion that was literal to severity. During the successful operations of 
De Brissac in Italy he had placed in the hands of France the greater 
portion of Piedmont, where the peculiar nature of the country, with its 
deep ravines, precipitous mountain passes, narrow rocky roads, evi- 
dently suggested to him the military advantages to be gained by the 
employment of a body of mounted infantry, drilled to perform alike 
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the duties of horse and foot soldiers. By this measure this band of 
troopers were enabled to penetrate many sequestered spots and remote 
places hitherto unknown to them ; thus becoming acquainted with every 
hidden nook inhabited by the fugitive Protestants. These unfortunate 
people had been solemnly excommunicated by his holiness the pope, 
and delivered by him body and soul to the Evil One. In fact, there 
was a standing papal order against them, and they were considered as 
under the ban of the Church. So these incorrigible heretics were hunted 
like wild beasts, then inveigled by solemn protestations and promises 
of protection into yielding up their strongholds and themselves pris- 
oners, only to realize the truth of the maxim of those days, that “no 
faith is to be kept with heretics.” Burned, mutilated, and tortured, 
their houses laid waste, their dearest ties unmercifully severed, and 
knowing, as they did, that all this infernal work of brutal rapine was 
alone prompted by bigotry and religious hatred, recommended by their 
own sovereigns and fervently applauded by the pope, and sincerely be- 
lieving with the old Christian scholiasts that the dragon, a voracious reptile 
breathing fire, exhaling poison, and working desolation, was the symbol 
of Sin, Satan, and the Devil,—*“ the heathen power is so called,” observes 
Dr. Clarke (“ Commentaries,” Rev. xii.), “that old serpent which de- 
ceiveth the whole world, from its subtlety against the Christians, and 
causing the whole Roman world as far as it was in its power to em- 
brace the absurdities of Paganism,”’—these harassed fugitives felt that 
just as some of the Roman emperors pursued to death the primitive 
Christians for abandoning the worship of the heathen deities, so papal 
Rome was dealing with them for denying the supremacy of its pontiff, 
and rejecting as impious the tenets and pompous ceremonies of his 
church. 

To the minds of these Reformers there was a striking resemblance 
between the oppressions of pagan and papal Rome, and the latter was 
still heathenish in what they considered its superstitions and idolatrous 
observances; therefore, with this not unapt comparison before them, 
they gave to their Roman Catholic persecutors—De Brissac’s troopers 
—the most opprobrious epithet they could imagine, and called them 
dragons,—i.e., serpents, devils. Not from any terror these soldiers may 
have inspired, or their rapid manceuvres (which the face of the country 
would not admit), or their fiery action, or any display of reckless 
daring, or from any arms or flag they carried, was the name bestowed, 
but because of their serpent-like, devilish conduct, the wanton de- 
struction they caused, blighting every home and body their foul pres- 
ence touched. No other appellation these tormented people could have 
devised under the circumstances could have so thoroughly expressed 
the utter scorn and bitter aversion they entertained for these dragons 
of persecution. It was a terrible name, as Pére Daniel himself con- 
fesses, and he surely knew, being a priest, the full and only interpre- 
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tation of the term, importing in its significant brevity a heathenish 
creed protecting and urging an all-devouring sin, as manifested in 
the evil works of these troopers. The name was a severe satire on 
them and the Romish Church. Although Melzo states these dragons 
gave themselves the name, which always clung to them, Daniel is un- 
doubtedly correct in his surmise that it was given them by their 
enemies, among whom they carried their ravages, as an injury, an in- 
sult, and as.a term of reproach. He also remarks that De Cosse’s men 
willingly accepted the name, as it rendered them redoubtable, and 
marked their activity and bravery ; also that it may have possibly been 
that the Maréchal gave them the name for similar reasons: but it is 
just as possible that De Brissac, as an accomplished knight, was ac- 
quainted with the heraldic meaning of the word dragon, as well as the 
signification his enemies attached to the term, and so he may have 
adopted it as an appropriate title for his troopers, on the warrant of the 
old armorists, that “the Dragon is given to vigilant and strenuous 
Heroes. This shows that the Bearer is of such a violent Spirit, and is 
so imperious in his Carriage, that most men did fear him.” (Crossley’s 
“Heraldry,” p. 14.) 

Then, too, the term dragon was a far more euphonious word than 
either serpent or devil. It seems that the original dragons rather 
prided themselves on their inexorable mode of dealing with their oppo- 
nents, and their ferocious manners were not only imitated, but fostered, 
and even expected of the succeeding bands of soldiers bearing their 
name; this is to be noted in the words we have derived from their ac- 
tions. Mr. Crowe (“History of France,” ii. 104), treating of the perse- 
cutions in France, temp. Louis XIV., 1685, says. of the authorities, 
“They asked for a supply of dragoons as more efficient; a day was 
appointed for the conversion of the Protestants of such a district,—the 
refractory were hanged, and their chiefs broken on the wheel; these 
military expeditions were called dragonnades.” We also have the 
phrases dragooned, dragooning, and to dragoon. The latter, Major 
James (“Military Dictionary,” 1802) observes, “is to persecute, by aban- 
doning a place to the rage of the soldiery.” N. Bailey, in his Dictionary, 
published in 1722, gives the definition, “ Dragon, from the Latin draco, 
a sort of serpent. Dragoon, dragoner (of dragon), so called because at 
first they were as destructive to the enemy as dragons.” 

Although we have no decided assurance of the circumstances under 
which the name was given, we are justified in believing that the term 
dragoons was derived from the cruelty and devastation caused by these 
troopers being compared to the pernicious qualities the dragon was 
supposed to possess, and the evils he inflicted on mankind. 


Henry CHESTER Parry, M.D., 
Formerly U.S.A. 
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UNIFORMITY IN THE NAVY. 


‘‘ Variety ’s the very spice of life.”.—CowPER. 


THAT the United States of America has a magnificent navy is only 
a natural sequence to so great and unprecedented a rise to a prominent 
position in the first rank of the nations of the world. 

A navy is maintained not alone for assisting a pigmy and widely- 
dispersed army in quelling riots, etc., to participate in national ceremo- 
nies, and for the defense of our coast, but to go abroad to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, and display our flag in every sea and to all people. 
As this is likewise the custom among other nations possessing navies, 
great care is exerted and no expense spared in the construction and 
maintenance of a navy commensurate with the dignity of the country. 

Foreigners judge of the quality of a nation by the specimens of her 
navy that come under their observation. If they form erroneous ideas 
of the United States through such observations, it is only to be deplored 
that they are so critical. They note outward and visible signs, and 
from these draw their own conclusions as to our inward and spiritual 
grace. It is to these signs that I shall attempt to draw attention, in 
the hope that some effort may be made to induce the eye of power to 
rest upon the subject, and, whilst the iron is hot, to strike. 

A navy, being a military institution, must have for its basis disci- 
pline; and the strongest indication of its presence is uniformity. 

No military or naval man will deny that a lack of uniformity infal- 
libly indicates a feeble state of discipline. 

We observe in our cruising ships a marked uniformity in the shape 
of the bow, the sheer, and, in general terms, the model. From time to 
time we have startled the maritime nations of the world by the beauty 
of our specimens of naval architecture; but with the symmetry of our 
ships and the pleasure they give the nautical eye their value ends, In 
a battle with any other ships they would be like crippled stags pitted 
against tigers in an arena. 

For the sake of brevity we may simply state that our cruising ships, 
with one or two exceptions, are chiefly noticeable for their uniformity 
in the matter of obsoleteness. They have steam for their motive-power, 
and this is their chief modern improvement. A praiseworthy, but 
rather feeble effort has resulted in the introduction into the service of 
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two new pieces of ordnance, both rifled and consequently modern. 
One, the 3-inch, is chiefly used to exhibit to foreigners for the purpose 
of impressing them with a due sense of our genius and importance, and 
the other (converted from the old 11-inch smooth-bore) has not proved 
a success, 

One ship was fitted two or three years ago with large square air-ports, 
a steam ventilating apparatus, and a steam ash-whip; but we are told 
the chief naval constructor passed many a sleepless night in thinking 
of the hourly peril of the “ Norfolk,” weakened by his sanction per- 
haps fatally ; and we can only be surprised that another ship has been 
weakened in the same outrageous way. 

It would certainly be interesting to know if this gentleman, who 
holds the power in his hands for good or evil to so great an extent, 
has ever seen such vessels as the “Crocodile,” “Serapis,” “ Jumna,” 
“ Euphrates,” and “ Malabar,” or even their plans. I mention these 
magnificent troop-ships especially, as they are exaggerated instances of 
this “‘ weakening.” 

As for the ventilator, that was the undoubted cause of fine health in 
a large ship’s company on an unhealthy station, and the steam ash-whip 
(fatal step towards a steam capstan !), we can only fear that they have 
done their work and will be pigeon-holed. 

But I wander from the outward and visible signs. Everybody 
knows what a favorite rendezvous is Esperanza during June, July, 
and August, not alone for our men-of-war, but for those of all other 
nations on the station. Here are three of our ships. We notice that 
one has her lower masts painted white and her yards black. Another 
has both yards and lower masts painted a quarantine yellow, and the 
third has hers painted a yellowish red. The order was “straw” color, 
but the captain of the first ship says he doesn’t know what “straw color” 
is, but he does know black and white. The captains of the other two 
are ready to quarrel with anybody who says they haven’t “hit it” 
exactly. 

One has her sea clothes-lines up between the main and mizzen; 
another her harbor-lines fore and aft; and the third has a few straggling 
pieces stopped on a line from the bowsprit-cap to the fore-topmast head. 
The flag-ship comes in, and the commander-in-chief speaks about this 
variety. He is informed that the first method is in accordance with a 
previous squadron order, the second is sanctioned by custom, and the 
third he (late S. O. P.) prefers on account of its keeping the men’s 
clothes free from the smoke-coated rigging. The merit of this last plan 
at sea cannot but be apparent. Perhaps in due time it will be univer- 
sally adopted for port as well. I am simply speaking of uniformity. 

I shall not touch on the subject of routine spar or sail drills and 
color evolutions. There is too much variety embraced in these for a 
limited article. We can blush over these things in private. In the 
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matter of naval official courtesy and salutes there is an equally wide 
range; but as the regulations are so worded as, in various cases, to 
admit of different interpretations, it may be well to show forth certain 
instances where well-meaning officers go astray and stoutly maintain 
that they are right, liberally quoting the regulations; generally speak- 
ing, however, the principal reason of their violation is that officers are 
too lazy, or too indifferent, to read them and construe them properly. 
Naturally you will say they should be written in such a way as to 
admit of but one construction, even to the simplest mind ; and naturally 
I answer, “They were written by our superior officers, and it does not 
behoove us to criticise their work.” 

Criticise! Rather let us be grateful for having such good and 
virtuous men to frame our laws. What could be kinder, or show a 
more thoughtful solicitude for our moral welfare, than their saying, 
“ Naughty boys! Don’t you know that card-playing leads to gambling, 
fraud, theft, and all other dissolute and immoral practices?” and forth- 
with cards are forbidden to all but the cabin officers. 

It shows a lofty and enlightened sentiment. Let us kiss the hand 
that chastens, and look around for a commanding officer that likes a 
quiet rubber. 

In Chapter IV., Sections I., II., and III., U.S. Navy Regulations, 
relating to the reception on board a man-of-war of personages of rank, 
civil, naval, or military, side-boys are not mentioned. We find, how- 
ever, on page 15, par. 25, “When a guard of marines is not paraded, 
the side’ may be tended for an admiral or vice-admiral by the boat- 
swain with eight side-boys,” ete. 

To the average intelligence this implies that when the guard of 
marines is paraded side-boys are not to be in attendance; nor is it 
obligatory that the side shall be tended (except at night with lights) 
under any circumstances, as the word may plainly indicates. It will, 
nevertheless, be observed that the practice still prevails generally (I 
note a few exceptions) of piping flag and other officers and personages 
of rank over the side, and giving them the traditional number of side- 
boys, whether the guard is paraded or not. It is a pity that we have 
to say that the few exceptions (who obey the regulations) destroy the 
uniformity of these harmless little functions. In the courtesies to be 
shown civil personages, no mention is made of side-boys. In some ships 
they are received with them, in others without, and we all jog along 
comfortably, each one doing just as he chooses. 

So in the matter of salutes. No mention is made in the regula- 
tions of the display of a national flag except in the event of a visit from 
the President of the United States, a foreign sovereign, or the chief 
magistrate of any foreign republic, and members of a royal family, and 
in the event of the reception taking place abroad, in the cases of a vice- 


1 The italics throughout in quotations are my own. 
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or ex-president of the United States, members of the cabinet, justices 
of the Supreme Court, and governors of States. The national flag of 
a flag-officer saluted is also ordered to be displayed (page 14, par. 16). 

Nevertheless, some commanders-in-chief and commanding officers 
believe that it is a necessity to hoist a national flag in many cases not 
laid down in the regulations, as when a consul pays his official visit to 
aship. It is directed (page 10, par. 7) that he shall be received by 
the commanding officer and saluted with seven guns. “We know” 
(these gentlemen say) “ what the salute means, and so does the consul; 
but how does any one else know that the representative of a certain 
country is being honored ?” 

You argue, perhaps, that the regulations (page 13, par. 8) direct 
that “in saluting any personage, whether civil, naval, or military, the 
ensign of his nation is not to be displayed if its display will involve a 
return of the salute. Such salutes shall be regarded as personal, and 
their return shall not be expected,” ete. ; but they maintain that it does 
not involve a return of the salute, and quote the Addenda, page 172, 
to be observed from July 1, 1877: “The following salutes will no 
longer be returned: . . . to diplomatic, naval, military, or consular 
officers,” ete. And thus it happens that a consul visiting one American 
man-of-war is unmistakably saluted, yet, on visiting another, has to 
take it for granted that the meaningless guns are intended to honor, 
through him, the nation he represents. 

We discover similar entanglements in the official visits among offi- 
cers. I will give an instance. The commander-in-chief of a foreign 
squadron visited an American flag-ship, just arrived, and received the 
customary salute on leaving, the jib being hoisted. Next day the 
American admiral returned this call, and on leaving was similarly sa- 
luted, with the addition of the display of the American ensign at the 
fore. The commanding officer of the American flag-ship immediately 
directed a return of this salute. Thereupon the foreign officer sent an 
apology for not having returned the salute given to him the day before. 

He was informed that a return to the salute given him was not ex- 
pected, as his national flag was not displayed (page 13, par. 8), but 
that, having hoisted the American flag in saluting the American ad-- 
miral (to this he quoted par. 16, page 14), the salute had to be returned. 
To this he did not agree, and referred to the Addenda given above. 

Some general understanding on this subject among our own offi- 
cers would perhaps result in at least a degree of uniformity. 

In celebrating our national holidays the regulations permit com- 
manding officers serving alone to use their own discretion regarding the 
manner of dressing ship ; #.e., par. 1, page 18, says, “ Vessels should also. 
dress ship on these days with signal and other flags,” etc. Not that 
they shall or must. Should is a twin-devil with may, and they poke 
their ugly heads into all parts of the regulations. 
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Par. 3, page 18, reads as follows : 

“Vessels of the navy may participate in celebrating the national fes- 
tivals of a country while lying in one of its ports, . . . and they may 
also participate in a similar way while lying in a foreign port in cele- 
brating the national festivals of any other country in amity with the 
United States, besides the one to which the port belongs; . . . and in 
case of foreign men-of-war lying in our ports and celebrating their 
national festivals, the commander of the station or senior officer present 
may participate in the celebration, as provided for when lying in a 
foreign port.” Why not shall? 

Is there any reason why the question of participation in these af- 
fairs should be left to the discretion of some man who, perhaps, is not 
capable of judging wisely ? 

We all know of instances where our commanding officers have 
slunk out of port, or delayed their arrival, so that they should not have 
to participate in celebrating the festival of some nation they disliked. 

No guide is given in the regulations or signal-book for the dress- 
ing of ships “on these days with signal and other flags,” and accord- 
ingly, although the senior officer present orders.“ rainbow” or “ yard- 
arm fashion,” the general arrangement of bunting is left to the taste 
and judgment of the navigating officer; or, far more likely, of the 
signal quartermaster. 

The result is in some cases ludicrous, and in all inharmonious. We 
observe a gorgeous display of color, without order or significance. If 
we look at the foreign men-of-war, dressed for the occasion, we notice 
a complete system pursued in the case of the ship of each nationality. 

We alone must show a democratic spirit of complete independence 
of anything like rule. It is a sort of “ go-as-you-please” system. 

Somebody says, ‘“‘ You must remember our navy is very young.” 
Why, of course it’s young, thank God! and we devoutly pray that it 
may live to be very old and much honored ; but the Japs are young 
too; and it doesn’t seem so very long ago that handsome Bill Howard 
went over to Europe to. organize the German navy (I think it was in 
1854); so their navy is younger than ours too; but it would be ver¥ 
mortifying to compare any of our ships with thelsn,--event in this trivial 
“outward sign” of the arrangement of bunting. 

We glance at the boats lying at the booms, some with colors flying, 
others without ; but the regulations distinctly state (page 22, par. 2), 
that “ship’s boats will display their ensigns when they shove off from 
the vessels to which they belong, and keep them flying until their return 
alongside.” It is the custom of the service, and generally directed in 
a squadron routine, that all boats (except those in use) shall be hoisted 
at sundown. Observe them. They straggle up, one at a time, before 
sunset or after, a few minutes or a great many, but by no —- as 
the colors and yards come down for the night. 
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The flag-ship comes in and hoists her boats at sunset and lowers 
them at colors; but this proper performance only adds to the lack of 
uniformity. Better that she should do as her slipshod consorts do. It 
seems to be easier, and she will drift to it in time. 

_ We want to judge of these ships, so let us have a look at their boats. 
In respect to their lines there is a decided uniformity. They are built 
for speed, and not for carrying,—for smooth water, not for a seaway ; 
but they are handsome, and we flatter ourselves that this is the stamp 
of their nationality. The uniformity, however, ceases with their lines. 
We watch them at fleet tactics, when the signal is made “ make sail.” 
After some quick work shifting sails end for end that were bent wrong ; 
cutting off a fathom of the jib-halliards to make a main-sheet ; scrap- 
ing away the tenon at the foot of the foremast so that it will fit in its 
step; scoring out the mortice in the bowsprit so that it will go over the 
nose of the stem, and in other ways showing a fine fund of resource on 
the part of the officers in charge of the several boats, who have never 
until now seen their boat-sails (carefully stowed away in the sail-room 
at sea as well as in port), behold the little fleet under way ! 

Certainly the variety of rig is most imposing. It may be regarded 
as a most interesting collection of types. 

We see the old-fashioned lugs, an improvement on this rig in the 
French lug, and a modification of this in turn appearing in the sliding 
gunter. Besides these there are the lug and jigger, the sprit-sails, cut- 
ter and sloop rigs! There they go, floundering along in a nice work- 
ing breeze, one officer with jib-sheet flat amidships, weights well aft, 
helm hard also, trying to work up to windward to take his position. 
Others with sails not two-thirds up are wondering why the deuce they 
can’t lay closer ; and another fellow is looking up to windward beauti- 
fully, but not going very fast, with his main-boom hauled in amidships, 
most of his crew forward, helm hard up, and damning his boat for not 
having a keel. The evolutions begin. The bell rings (Shame rings it) 
and the curtain drops. 

Undoubtedly most of these rigs have their advantages. Some must 
be preferable to others, and I could scarcely expect to see a light whale- 
boat and heavy launch both fitted with my favorite sliding gunter ; but 
surely all boats but the launch could be rigged alike, not only in one 
ship, but in all, 

Are we always to be exposed to the covert ridicule of foreign men- 
of-war? I can quite easily imagine the messenger-boy going into the 
wardroom with the officer of the deck’s compliments to the gentlemen, 
and if they want to see some fun they’d better come on deck. The 
American ships are going to exercise boats! Thank God we cannot 
hear the remarks they make as they watch the performance. 

Our steam-launches are so uniform that they are readily distinguished 
in any part of the world, and are the laughing-stock of all other navies, 
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Ugly, ponderous, noisy, heavy, and expensive, wretched sea-boats, and 
useless as torpedo-boats on account of their low rate of speed, we vainly 
seek for one redeeming quality. 

The genius of the accomplished mechanical element of our navy 
devised these monstrosities, and it would appear that a commendable 
esprit de corps prevents their abolition. How many plans of superior 
excellence in this regard have been submitted to the bureaus it would 
be folly to inquire, but certainly no report could be more favorable than 
that made by the board appointed to examine the Herreschoff steam- 
launches. They were stronger, lighter, faster, cheaper, better sea-boats, 
etc., than the launches of the navy type. When are we to be benefited 
by this aggravating knowledge, gleaned long ago? Nations beyond 
the seas send their agents to America to pluck the fruits of the genius 
of the great mechanic of Bristol, but we of his nation calmly fold our 
hands, and innocently pay a lot of people high salaries to burden the 
navy with useless trash. Truly, “a prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country !” 

In the event of our suddenly going to war with some other mari- 
time nation, we shall have cause to regret that our non-patronage of 
this man’s industry drove him from the country. The fast torpedo- 
launch is the element of naval warfare of the future. Each of our 
enemy’s ships will carry four, six, nay, eight or ten of them, and just 
as we are looking for a vessel whose smoke was reported fifteen minutes 
ago, the lookout reports a small steamer dead ahead,—close aboard. 
A moment later the man at the life-buoy reports one right astern, and 
our startled officers in searching for these (for they are painted through- 
out the color of the sea, and the men dressed in the same hue), discover 
two, three, or more approaching from different directions, swift as the 
wind, and silent as the grave. Our Hotchkiss guns are brought to bear, 
and by quick work and good luck we sink three; but the fourth 
explodes a torpedo under the fire-room, and a fifth at the after end of 
the after water-tight compartment, ruining our steering-gear and dam- 
aging the propeller. But I am losing sight of the subject,—uniformity. 
We must examine the crews of the three ships we have chosen to criti- 
cise. 

Let us look at the boats as they leave the ship on some duty on a 
rainy day. Did anybody ever see such a droll assortment of rain-clothes 
as half the men wear? ‘The others wear none, because they couldn’t 
borrow any, and they are not required to have them; but mindful of 
the necessity for some protection against the weather, one or two others 
have put on pea-jackets. A couple of foreign boats dash alongside as 
this one shoves off, and we mark a pretty contrast in the neat uniform 
oil-skins of these other crews; yet our men get three times as much 
pay as one lot, and five times as much as the other! 

Can there be bad management somewhere? Perhaps the officer of 
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the deck can tell us why that boat’s crew was so unprepared for the 
inclemency of the weather. He must know his duties (else how could 
he retain his commission ?), but perhaps he misconstrues par. 17, page 
64, in the regulations, which orders that ‘ when boats leave the ship he 
will be particular that they have their proper crews suitably clothed.” 

A similar mortifying contrast will be noted when the crews of 
these American ships appear on shore during weather that renders 
some additional clothing necessary. Half of them have on overcoats 
or pea-jackets of a variety of color and cut (all the colors intended 
for navy-blue, however), and the rest go shivering about wearing 
nothing additional; yet par. 47, page 40, directs that commanding 
officers “ will see that the officers are considerate as regards the 
health of the men.” 

We see them ashore some fine day on liberty, and of course in their 
dress there is infinite variety. They should all be in mustering clothes, 
but of course many of them are not, as the officer of the deck of their 
ship neglected to inspect them before allowing them to go ashore. It 
may be he did not know this was part of his duty, and when his atten- 
tion is called to it he bridles up fiercely and says, “Show me the regu- 
lation that calls for it! I go by the Blue Book!” Indeed! So you do 
nothing but what the regulations require of you? Do they demand 
that you wear untidy clothes, and that you choose for your associates 
people so low that your brother officers are mortified when you bring 
them off to the ship to tipple with you? Do the regulations require 
that you be altogether unfit for the honorable position of a naval 
officer ? 

Various endeavors have been made to establish a uniform method 
of dressing among officers and men; but that genius has not been 
called into play which would provide for all contingencies, leaving no 
discretionary power whatever in the hands of foolish or captious men, 
and, by anticipating obstacles, disarm and overcome them ere they are 
encountered. 

Looking at the men as they wander about the streets, we notice 
some with the regulation watch-mark,—“ white tape, one-half of an inch 
wide and one inch and a quarter long, placed horizontally on the front 
part of the sleeve, one inch below the shoulder-seam.” Others wear 
the tape in all varieties of width, some white and others red, extending 
half-way round the arm, or all the way, either at the shoulder-seam, 
or two or three inches below, ete. Some of the men have white under- 
shirts showing at the throat, others blue, others red or gray. Some 
wear neat white knife-lanyards around their necks, others dirty strings 
around their waists, with a knife dangling therefrom. 

In “old times,” when men carried sheath-knives, they were natu- 
rally worn around the waist; but some captains do not like innova- 
tions, and stick to the good old customs. There is a startling variety 
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of cap-ribbons, even among men of the same ship. Some have the 
vessel’s name painted in glaring yellow characters,—Roman or old 
English; and an additional elegance is given in some cases by an 
artistic touching-up, by the ship’s painter, with a brilliant vermilion. 
Others have their cap-ribbons prettily embroidered in rich gilt wire, 
and others still have their letters formed of polished brass or nickel- 
plated metal. 

Certainly, there could be a choice made, but, for the sake of uni- 
formity, the regulation as it exists had better be enforced. Page 197 
orders that “ hat-ribbons are to be, ete.; . . . the lettering to be of gilt 
or yellow color, and must be the same in character and size for the 
whole ship’s company.” And commanding officers may perhaps over- 
look that paragraph on page 198 which strictly enjoins them “to see 
that the foregoing regulations “(for uniform for the U.S. navy)” are 
complied with in every respect, and to require all deviations from them 
to be corrected.” 

If three or four of our flag-ships should meet in any place, the 
variegated appearance of their bands and utter want of uniformity 
would be very funny if it were not so mortifying. As no uniform 
is prescribed for these poor orphans, the flag-lieutenant, executive- 
officer, or whoever else may happen to have them in charge, has to 
exert his ingenuity to get them into a presentable shape. 

Tastes vary, and we may imagine the result, 

It is the custom of the service for the officers of a flag-ship to con- 
tribute some insignificant monthly sum towards a band fund. This 
goes towards the purchase of new music, lanterns, light, portable music- 
stands, insignificant repairs to the instruments, etc.; and a judicious 
disposition of the balance aids greatly in keeping the band neatly 
dressed. This voluntary contribution is generally a dollar from the 
wardroom officers and fifty cents from the steerage officers; but there 
are generally to be found officers on board a flag-ship who refuse their 
assistance in this regard. No regulation requires it of them, and they 
say, indignantly, “ Let government pay for such things !” 

If the expenditure of the small sum of a dollar a month is a matter 
of importance to an officer, it is to be supposed that for some reason 
that is no business of ours he has a use for every dollar of his pay. 
Indeed, the chances are he is sacrificing himself for others. 

Is he right, though, in making his cruise in a flag-ship, and partici- 
pating in pleasures for which he cannot pay ? 

An admiral would readily make an exchange for such an officer if 
he desired it, and there are always officers in a squadron who would 
gladly seize such an opportunity. It is true the smaller ships have not 
such pleasant cruising, but there are in them no demands on an officer’s 
purse, beyond the regular mess expenses. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, those officers who are loudest in denouncing the ceremony and 
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entertaining of a flag-ship, and in damning the music of the band, and 
who are most churlish in contributing their stipend towards all these, 
are the last to leave when an opportunity offers. They would consider 
themselves grossly injured if the admiral, learning of their non-appre- 
ciation of duty on board his flag-ship, should summarily detach them 
and order others to whom the duty was congenial. It is very strange 
that in flag-ships we always encounter this strange element, as there 
seems no reason for it, there being, not only in the service, but in all 
squadrons, a sufficiency of officers who deem it a privilege to serve in 
one. 

Having satisfied ourselves that the desired variety exists in the 
dress of the men composing the crews of the vessels of an American 
squadron, let us take just the merest glance at the men themselves, 

Here is variety! delicious variety! the acme of variety! Take the 
descriptive list, and run your eye over the column of nationalities. 
You will find Englishmen, Irishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, Swedes, 
Norwegians, Danes, Dutchmen, Spaniards, Portuguese, Italians, Jews 
(they affect the marine corps especially), Armenians, Greeks, Arabs, 
Algerines, Kroomen, West Indians, Mexicans, Central Americans, 
Brazilians, Paraguayans, Peruvians, Chilians, Kanakas, Manillamen, 
Chinese, Negroes, Americans, Russian Finns, and others. 

One of my friends assures me that in one of our large frigates 
(sounds rather nicely, that!) he had charge of the powder division ; and 
a charge of powder, supposing it to have ears, could have heard five 
different languages spoken on the way from its tank up to No. 3 at the 
forward 11-inch pivot. We are living in hopes that the fine start our 
valuable apprentice system has taken—thanks to the energy and ability 
of one or two splendid workers—may result in firmly establishing it as 
an institution, when this evil will die a natural though lingering death. 

Our government pays liberally for the education of its naval offi- 
cers, and when they have finished their schooling gives them excellent 
salaries; but, in spite of this, they cannot be induced to dress them- 
selves in uniform. 

In many cases it is the Beau’s reason,—“ Can’t afford to buy uniform 
when citizen’s dress is so expensive!” But in the great majority of in- 
stances the cause may be traced to the distaste of officers for reading the 
regulations, their frequent (and generally willful) misconstruction of the 
same, the difficulty in comprehending some of their intricacies, and a 
general and demoralizing exhibition of indifference. Then, besides, com- 
manding officers who do not know what the regulations require and are 
always neatly dressed themselves, really seem afraid to say to Mr. Five- 
points, “ I give you a positive order, sir, never to wear that dirty gar- 
ment again whilst you are attached to this ship.” Is he afraid of 
hurting Mr. Fivepoints’ feelings? Why, my dear sir, he has none! 

Although the regulations regarding uniform are not very explicit, 
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a little reflection and judicious putting of two and two together will 
generally clear up any mystery; but this is a little too much trouble for 
the average run of officers. 

It is directed in the Appendix that “ officers making special official 
visits of ceremony to. . . foreign authorities and vessels of war will 
wear the full-dress uniform” (page 189). 

Par. 2, page 24, directs that “ officers will wear full-dress or undress 
uniform, as may be directed, on making special official visits to... 
foreign authorities and vessels of war.” And again, referring to the 
Appendix, page 189, we find it ordered that “ when making an official 
visit to . . . foreign authorities and vessels of war, officers will wear 
the undress uniform or the service dress, as occasion may require.” 

This is certainly bewildering. We must satisfy ourselves of the 
distinction between “ official visits of ceremony” and “ special official 
visits of ceremony ;” and whether the visit that is about to be made is 
“special” or not. There still remains a choice between full-dress and 
undress uniform in one case, and undress and service dress in the other. 
No wonder a lawless fancy wanders from the paths of propriety when 
it is given such play as this! As a result the commander-in-chief has 
to issue a general order to define the uniform in which officers are to 
pay their respects to him and other admirals ! 

Even after this, if the commanding officers of the three ships we 
have been examining in this hasty way make an official call on the ad- 
miral, although they wear the proper garments and appurtenances of 
the “undress uniform for official visits,” a stranger would not believe 
they belonged to the same service. There will be as many varieties 
of cocked hat as officers present. 

One will have four buttons of his coat buttoned, another six, and 
another all, as per regulation (page 25, par. 16). Some wear kid gloves, 
others military cotton or lisle thread. 

The full-dress sword-belts of one of the three officers is of a bright 
blue color, of another a very washed-out blue, and of the third black. 
Yet all these are supposed to be “ navy-blue!” This ridiculous belt has 
been in existence so long that we are familiar with its ugliness, but it be- 
comes tiresome to have people constantly asking you what those differ- 
ent colored sword-belts mean. One feels rather humiliated in being 
perpetually forced to answer, “They are intended to be the same.” 

A full-dress coat is supposed to last an officer a lifetime. As offi- 
cers are of different ages, these garments will bear marks of different 
epochs and regulations. It is quite funny to see a full-dress muster on 
board of an American man-of-war. I doubt if any slop-shop in New 
York could turn out such an array of ill-fitting, shabby, and ridiculous 
garments, and we may earnestly hope for their speedy abolition. For 
ordinary occasions where full dress is required, we have the beautiful, 
comfortable, and useful social intercourse coat, with or without epaulets 
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(the white vest is a bad form and a blue one should be substituted), 
and for full-dress military affairs the service coat buttoned close, with 
full-dress pantaloons, cocked hat, and epaulets, would be a handsome 
and thoroughly appropriate dress. 

On page 189 we find that “on all occasions of ceremony or duty, 
abroad or in the United States, when a commanding officer may deem 
it necessary to order the attendance of officers under his command, he 
will be careful in such order to prescribe the particular dress to be worn.” 
Commanding officers who recognize the necessity of ordering a certain 
uniform for certain occasions, extend the signification of this clause in 
so far as to prescribe the dress to be worn on all occasions where officers 
are to appear in uniform. 

As the word may appears again as the authority for the social in- 
tercourse coat, they cannot order officers to wear it, as some persons 
maintain stoutly that it is not required by regulation. It is no part of 
their uniform they say, and we all know of instances where some weak- 
minded captain has permitted such persons to wear full dress, while 
others appeared in the prescribed uniform. 

It is true the commander-in-chief or commanding officer may say, 
“the uniform for the dinner this evening will be social intercourse 
coat, epaulets, and full-dress pantaloons.” The latter has to be speci- 
fied, because officers do not choose to understand that they are ordered 
by regulation to be worn with the social intercourse coat and epaulets. 

Without the epaulets plain trousers are supposed to be worn, but 
it is not so specified. Of course no officer can go to this’ entertainment 
in any other uniform (though for the sake of a proper representation 
citizen’s evening dress is sometimes permitted), and thus is prevented a 
mixture of uniforms ; but an admiral is certainly placed in an undig- 
nified position when he has to resort to stratagem to insure uniformity 
in dress among his officers. 

In hot weather commanding officers have a choice between two 
evils,—either to make everybody uncomfortable by wearing blue coats, 
or suffer their officers to wear a variety of white upper dress. They 
cannot order jackets to be worn, as officers are not required to have 
them. Page 191 says, “white linen or grass jackets . . . may be 
worn,” ete. 

The blue service-coat or “ blouse” recently adopted has been very 
much admired for its combination of good qualities by officers of all 
other navies, and it will be safe to predict its speedy adoption by several 
of them. A similar garment in white duck, with the substitution, for 
laundry purposes, of a system of loops and knots for the buttons or 
hooks and eyes, has been adopted in one of our squadrons where the 
weather is generally hot ; and we hear flattering accounts of the great 
satisfaction it affords. It is handsome, officer-like, cool, and neat; but 
there is but little hope that it will be made a part of the naval uniform, 
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as, even were an effort made to have it established as such, it would be 
violently opposed by that evil element of the service that jealously lies 
in wait to crush whatever the small minds that compose it consider 
‘“‘ emanations from the star-chamber.” 

It cannot be expected that one or two, or even four or five officers 
can meet together and revise the book of regulations with such com- 
pleteness as to obviate all chance of misconstruction or confusion ; nor 
can they order such method, plan, fashion, material, size, etc., in all 
matters pertaining to the service as would be most acceptable to it, or 
for its best interest ; but surely such a board, when ordered, would lose 
none of its dignity in letting it be known throughout the navy that the 
suggestion of officers on all points involved in the regulations will be 
received and considered. In this way those who “go down to the sea 
in ships,” and receive the hard knocks, will be able to offer many val- 
uable suggestions regarding the revision of a work which touches them 
with a far heavier hand than their more fortunate comrades whose 
“lines have fallen in pleasant places,’—ashore, and who are thus tem- 
porarily released from the necessity of a continual attention to rule. 
Their pleasant surroundings naturally cause them to forget the per- 
plexities they have so frequently deplored in the regulations; but the 
men who are actually at sea are supposed to live by them, with them, 
and under them. 

With daily experience of the weakness of the present code they 


would be only too glad to do good to themselves and to the service by 
contributing their ghare towards the establishment of a set of regula- 
tions so lucid, direct, positive, and comprehensive that officers would 
have but one of two courses open to them,—either to obey or disobey, 
and we should thus have taken the most important of all steps towards 
the creation of uniformity in the navy. 


A. P, Mantvs, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 


Notre.—Within a few weeks a circular has been issued by the Department pre- 
scribing the uniform for official visits. 





THE SWORD) 


THE march of democracy is not limited to mankind alone ; the uprising 
of nouvelles couches is not confined to the pedples of the earth; the un- 
dermining of the upper classes is not restricted to humanity. The dis- 
mantling of aristocracies is no longer a merely mortal operation ; it has 
sapped away the bases of other privileges than those of princes ; it has 
exterminated other prerogatives than those of blood ; it has suppressed 
other rights than those of birth. The revolutionary spirit is swelling 
beyond politics and parliaments; its action is stretching outside socie- 
ties, and is reaching above nations; it is pervading nature herself, and 
is even permeating matter. The subversiveness of our times extends 
to metals as well as to men; under its dissolving action—alas that we 
should have to say it !—steel has ceased to be a gentleman. 

Until this nineteenth century, steel had retained its exalted place. 
It had been assailed by gunpowder, and it had been debilitated by the 
gradual diminution of duels, but it had held its own; its superb tra- 
ditions had not yet faded ; the knightly sword was still its accepted ex- 
pression, still its representative idea. It is true that steel—though used 
in Asia from all time,—though seen, perhaps, in imperial Rome, and 
though introduced into Spain by the Arabs in the ninth century—had 
only been seriously known to Europeans since the First Crusade ; it is 
true that the swords of Greece, of Spain, of Germany, of Gaul, con- 
tained no sign of it: but for the last eight centuries the world had learnt 
to associate the sword and steel together, and to instinctively regard 
them as implying the same conception. To-day, that stately unity has 
disappeared. The sword has been dethroned; and steel, meanly for- 
saking its former self, repudiating its lineage, its alliances, and its tra- 
ditions, has gone in for demagogy. And we are the sad spectators of 
its fall. 

What a superb career it has renounced! It had shaped the world ; 
it had carved out history ; it had formed the nations; it had fixed the 
limits of languages and the geography of character and thought; it had 
vanquished the strong; it had rebuked the proud; it had succored the 
weak ; it had been the arbiter of honor, and the accomplisher of jus- 
tice. The sword was, as the ancient chronicler said, “the oldest, the 


1 Reprinted from Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
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most universal, the most varied of arms; the only one which has lived 
through time. All people knew it; it was everywhere regarded as the 
support of courage, as the enemy of perfidy, as the mark of command- 
ment, as the companion of authority,—as the emblem of sovereignty, of 
power, of force, of conquest, of fidelity, and of punishment.” And all 
this has steel abandoned—to become rails! Look at what it was, and 
at what it is. Its aspect was brilliant; its habits were punctilious ; its 
manners were courtly ; its connections were patrician ; its functions were 
solemn ; its contact was ennobling; even its very vices were glittering, 
for most of them were simply the defects of its superb qualities. It is 
true that it was sometimes cruel, and that its processes of action were 
distinctly sanguinary ; but those reproaches apply to all other weapons 
too. Throughout the ages it grandly held up its head, and haughtily 
bore its name. It lost no caste when it allied itself with lance and 
dagger, with battle-axe and helm, for they were of its natural kindred ; 
and even when, in later times, it stooped to generate such lowly off- 
spring as razors, lancets, knives, and needles, the world saw no real 
abasement in the act, for the chivalrous blade was still the image which 
represented steel to man. But now its whole character has changed ; 
now, it has thrown aside its gallantry, its grace, its glory ; now, it has 
forsworn its pride for profit, its pomp for popularity. Steel is now 
bursting coarsely on the earth at the rate of thousands of tons a month. 
It is positively being made into steam-engines, and cannon, and ships, 
and all sorts of vulgar, heavy, uncomely, useful objects. Worse than 
all, it is becoming cheap! Steel cheap! The steel of old, the steel of 
legend and of story, the steel of the paladin and the chevalier, the steel 
of the noble and the brave, the steel of honor and of might, the steel 
that was above price, that knew not money and cared nought for profit, 
—that steel isno more. It has been driven contemptuously out of sight 
by metallurgic persons called Bessemer, and Krupp, and Siemens, and 
these destructive creators have put into its place a nineteenth century 
substance, exactly fitted to a mercantile period, but possessing no tie 
whatever with time or fame. 

No more will steel append its personal signature, its glaringly recog- 
nizable autograph, to the great events of history. The dagger that slew 
Cesar, the glaive that Brennus hurled into the scale to weigh against the 
liberty of Rome, the axe that gashed off Mary Stuart’s head, the knife 
that armed the hand of Charlotte Corday (of course they were not all 
steel, but they admirably represent the notion of it), are mere faded 
antiquities. Steel has other functions to discharge now; it has given 
up marking dates in the world’s life, and has gone in for trade; it has 
ceased to be history, and has become actuality ; it is in a state of new 
departure ; it no longer incarnates a sentiment ; it is nothing but a fact. 
It has turned its back on the blades of Damascus, on the armor of 
Milan, on the shields of Augsburg, on the rapiers of Ferrara, on the 
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halberts of Flanders, on the poniards of Bilbao, and, at this very mo- 
ment, is forsaking almost the last refuge which was left to it, and is 
deserting the marvelous sabres of Japan. In the place of its former 
glories it is taking up all sorts of low associations; it is being manu- 
factured in big furnaces; it is being “cast,” as if it were mere clown- 
ish pig-iron ; it is being rolled as if it were uncouth “ bar” ; it is conde- 
scending to be boiler-plates, and axle-trees, and driving-shafts, and 
girders. To this is steel reduced. 

In what else has evolution worked a sadder change than this? Where 
else has relentless progress stamped out a nobler past? Of course the 
present development of steel is very serviceable, and very commercial, 
and very profitable; and it is, perhaps, our duty to be delighted at it. 
But views and opinions are, after all, like religious faiths, affairs of 
temperament rather than of reason. Just as some people regret post- 
chaises, and just as some others mourn over the divine right of kings, 
so is it comprehensible that a few of us may deplore the disappearance 
of swords and the desecration of steel. The feeling may be absurd, 
and it is certainly purely sentimental, and altogether impractical 
and out of date; but in a conservative country like ours there is 
some excuse for lamenting the disappearance of landmarks, and never 
was there a bigger or more universal sign-post than the sword, for it 
pointed the road to almost all the ends of life. Men were what their 
swords made them. ‘To be “as brave as his sword” was the highest aim 
of a warrior’s heart. And yet the sword has vanished so completely 
that we can scarcely suppose the world will ever see it at its true work 
again, A lingering survivor of the family is still to be detected in the 
French dueling tool; but, with the exception of that pallid, sickly in- 
heritor of a fallen crown, all direct descendants of the once mighty 
race have died out. No one can seriously pretend that the soldier’s 
sabre of to-day is anything but a bastard of the kin; it is a vulgar 
article of commerce,—like skewers, or chisels, or nails, supplied by 
contract from Liége or St. Etienne, from Solingen or Birmingham. It 
has no place in the glorious lineage of fighting steel; it is a mere 
article of military accoutrement; among the tools of actual war it 
stands a long way below knapsacks, a little above chin-straps, and 
about on a level with shovels; it has been cast out into the cold 
shade by breech-loaders and rifled barrels; it has scarcely any blood 
relationship with the real sword,—with the sword which was the one 
essential weapon of every man who fought. That trusty friend is gone 
forever ; an awkward instrument of inferior iron, which, like Charles 
the Second’s promises, “no man relies on,” has assumed its place. 
Never again will poets sing of puissant falchions, or of adamantine 
blades. The Balmung of Siegfried, the Escalibur of Arthur, the 
prodigious Mistelstein, which expunged two thousand four hundred 
men, the Joyeuse of Charlemagne, the Flamberge of Renaud, the 
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Altecler of Oliver, the Quersteinbeis of Hakon which chopped in two 
a millstone, the Tisona and the Colada of the Cid,—all these, and all 
their like, have faded into “dreams that tempt no more.” Even 
Durandal, the epic Durandal of Roland, the wondrous brand that cleft 
the cliff at Roncesvaux, and left its yawning mark upon the Pyreneean 
crest, has flickered into night, and is bewailed by none. A rusty 
rough-edged bar, purporting to represent it, is shown to curious trav- 
elers in the Armory at Madrid; and an equally veracious rival is ex- 
hibited in the Church of Rocamadour, in the department of the Lot ; 
but the true Durandal is, of course, as the legend tells us, still lying 
in the waters into which the dying hero flung it, as the last blast of 
the Olifant expired on his lips, in the vain effort to call back Charle- 
magne to the field; it is still, undoubtedly, at the bottom of the en- — 
chanted poisoned stream “which passed by there.” And there, we 
may presume, it will remain, unless somebody finds it. No more will 
champions hew a foe in half at one wild sweep, as Godfrey and Conrad 
did to several Paynim in the Holy Land. No more will shields be 
split from top to bottom, as Renaud treated the buckler of the wicked 
infidel Sacripant. All that sort of behavior is no longer in our ways; 
we do not work so laboriously in conflicts now; battles have become 
lazy, in company with most other acts of modern life. Like stone 
cannon-balls, the rack, the toga, and cups of hemlock, hard-hitting has 
passed out of our wants. 

The ferocity of sharp strokes, the immensity of savage smiting, 
which constituted, for thousands of years, the essential characteristics 
of the sword, form, however, but a poor part of its vast story. There 
came into it, with time, new lineaments, fairer and nobler than these. 
By small degrees, as centuries passed on, the sword began to mount, its 
uses rose, its functions soared. It never ceased to be a slaughterer, for 
killing is the essence of its being; but it grew to be a creator as well 
as a destroyer ; men made of it their great ennobler. Its touch upon 
the shoulder conferred the knighthood which soldiers longed to win ; 
and reverence for it waxed so deep that its simple presence on the hip 
was taken to be sufficient evidence that its wearer was, to some extent 
at least, a gentleman. It came to be regarded as the one accepted em- 
blem of manly pride, as the outer symbol of all that men prized most, 
—their courage, their liberty, and their honor. The practice of disarm- 
ing captives had naturally engendered the idea that to give up a sword 
was an act implying defeat, bondage, and disgrace ; and by a not in- 
comprehensible extension of opinion, its possession was counted as in- 
dicating the exact contrary of all this, as constituting evidence that 
its wearer was undegraded and free, as supplying an unquestioned cer- 
tificate of his liberty. It was the visible badge of birth, of bravery, 
of freedom. No other material object ever attained such a place in 
the eyes of men; the sword stood absolutely alone in its honor- 
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bestowing efficacy. The crown, the sceptre, and the robe of ermine 
were for the elect alone,—even the spur was only for a narrow class ; 
but the sword was for large numbers at once, and it made no distine- 
tions between its holders,—it treated them all alike, and rendered pre- 
cisely the same service to each of them. This enormous power was, 
however, of slow growth. This highest of the attributes of the sword, 
this noblest of its privileges, was, after all, almost modern; the earth 
got on without it for long ages. The Greeks and Romans (who only 
handled swords in war and discarded them in peace-time) knew naught 
about it; they contemptuously scoffed, indeed, at the barbarians, their 
neighbors, for carrying weapons when they did not want them, and 
saw therein conclusive evidence of their savageness. It was not until a 
state of life was reached in which almost every man bore arms as a dis- 
tinction, until the sword became a daily and cherished companion, that 
its value as a mark of personal position stood out complete. But when 
it did at last attain the faculty of bestowing repute on all who touched 
it, it added a new and special glory to its previous splendors, Its 
legendary, historical, and political aspects, which were all stately enough 
already, became supplemented by another and a still higher phase. 

And so the sword went forward, noble and ennobling, until another 
totally new life began for it with the sixteenth century. Until that 
period it continued to be the vehicle of honor and of blows; cleaving, 
slashing, mangling, and making gentlemen were its perpetual occu- 
pations; and very grand they were,—so grand, indeed, that they would 
have sufficed for any other lesser ambition. But the sword was not 
content ; it wanted more. Before it died it seized a new and still more 
wonderful position. There came a day when it assumed another func- 
tion, acquired another potentiality, and claimed another place. Radiant 
as had been the sparkling brilliancies which light up its regal history, a 
still brighter effulgence suddenly illuminated it about the time of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. That glorious epoch, so full of dates and mem- 
ories, was the starting-point of further splendors which the sword, with 
all its accumulated majesty, had not yet known. In Spain, four hun- 
dred years ago, it was converted from a weapon of pure attack into a 
mixed arm of offense and defense combined. In contradiction to all 
its previous usages and aspects—which had been exclusively aggressive 
— it burst forth with a new complexion, and became a protector as well 
as an assailant. It remained the sword, but it replaced the shield; it 
lost no atom of its ancient powers, but it added to them new ones, 
which, so far, no one had suspected it of possessing. It unexpectedly 
duplicated its operations ; it went on being itself, but it simultaneously 
became its contrary. Never did the nature of things protest more 
strangely against its own essence. The destroyer set itself to save, the 
slayer to rescue. The sword had always possessed the cut and thrust ; 
it obtained the guard and parry. Fencing was invented ! 

Vor. V.—No. 2, 11 
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Fencing could have had no possible existence while bucklers were 
alive. It was, equally, an impracticability while armor was employed. 
But, when the egis and the coat of mail had disappeared together,— 
when the road was opened, without barriers, to each man’s skin,—when 
the ponderous glaives that hewed heavily through casque and cuirass 
had lost the reason of their being,—then the long thin coutille of the 
Germans—a prodding utensil, originally devised to find out holes in 
breastplates—was seized by the lithe ready hand of Spain, and swords- 
manship was. In the first shape of the new invention the memory of 
the shield was too vivacious to be effaced ; the rolled-up cloak upon the 
left arm supplemented the action of the blade, and comforted the com- 
batant by the notion that he was behind a fortification. But this sub- 
terfuge died out, and the true fence of open onset and unaided ward 
appeared upon the earth alone. The soldiers of Charles the Fifth 
carried the new science into Italy, where it was taken up with wild en- 
thusiasm, and where it found its ablest professors. Profoundly Spanish 
in its origin and language, fencing became Italian in its teaching. 
“The great Tappa of Milan,” as Brantoéme calls him, was its first 
famous expositor; and the first scientific treatise on it, the well- 
known “ Arte degli armi,” was published by Marozzo at Venice in 
1536. The craft of swordsmanship dashed into life, instantly great, 
suddenly magnificent,—it stood abruptly before the world, as real an 
art as cookery or hair-dressing. And then began the superbest moments 
of the course of the sword. Its noble day had fully come. The earth 
went mad about fence,—as mad, almost, as if it had been a tulip, a 
furbelow, or a wig. And then it turned French (as many other fash- 
ions have done, before and since). When Louis Treize was king— 
when the Mousquetaires fought hourly duels in the Pré aux Clercs— 
when Athos and D’Artagnan (who happened on that occasion to be on 
opposite sides without knowing it) recognized each other in an acci- 
dental set-to on a pitch-dark night by the manner of their swording,— 
then, most undeniably, France had grown to be the mistress of this new 
cunning, and thenceforth her thirty-two-inch blade became the adopted 
combat-weapon of all gentlemen. 

The sword at that moment reached its highest. The handling of it 
was a process by itself; nothing like it had been known before ; it was 
of its own day and of no other. Of course, the method of employing 
swords had always varied with their shape and size; of course, the long 
swinging of the two-handed claymore was distinct from the short chop- 
ping of the Greeks; of course, the fantastic flourishing of the scimitar 
was other than the straight stabbing of the dagger: but the rapid 
lunging of the rapier, and the complicated double action of the sword 
and poniard, were absolutely new shapes of procedure, involving, for the 
first time, theories, principles, and rules. hereon steel rose to its pin- 
nacle; it reached its triumph; it attained its consummation. Its fall 
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has been all the more immense. Its ruin has been more especially 
complete by reason of the very greatness of its fortune. 

The vastness of its adversity would alone suffice to prevent our 
forgetting the sword; but we have additional motives of memory, for 
its suppression has brought about a severance of a very particular kind 
between the present and the past, and has produced a gap that nothing 
can fill up. Other ancient engines have disappeared, and none but 
archeologists have sought for their traces; other venerable usages 
have melted away, and the world has gone on as if they had never 
existed; other antique fashions have died out, and no one has wept 
over them; but the sword has left a staring vacancy behind it; its 
place remains untenanted ; its functions are discharged by no successor. 
Its overthrow has entailed such vast and varied consequences} that it 
may really be counted, without exaggeration, among the events which 
have palpably affected and directed the destinies of humanity.’ Its 
effects have been felt in every land and every home; for the disappear- 
ance of the sword has radically transformed the character of war, and 
has largely modified the character of men. The sword was not a mere 
momentary weapon, like a catapult or a crossbow ; it was not a passing 
custom, like breaking on the wheel or keeping a jester; it was not an 
accidental style, like wearing masks or building pyramids. It was an 
essence, a fact, a part of existence, a world’s need ; it outlived nations 
and centuries; it endured when all else changed around it. And yet 
it was not always the same thing; it varied largely with time and place ; 
it made itself everything to everybody. 

The discarding of this universal, indispensable, and perpetual 
weapon has brought about’a transformation of two distinct kinds in 
the features of European war. Its material result has been the almost 
total abolition of hand-to-hand hitting; its moral outgrowth has been 
to change the nature of the courage which is required in soldiers, and 
to give a new form to the manifestations of that courage. With the 
exception of such cavalry charges and of such infantry rushes as resulf 
in a mélée (and they are growing rare in the actions of to-day); there’ 
is an end in Europe of close quarters, and of the savage tussles which’ 
formerly made up almost the whole of a battle. Instead of delivering! 
his stroke with his own arm, and within the reach of his arm, the 
soldier now transmits his blow through the barrel of his gun to a dis- 
tance of a mile or two; instead of demolishing a personal antagonist,. 
whose eyes are glittering at him two feet off, he knocks over an indif- 
ferent stranger out of sight. Strength, activity, and hard hitting are 
replaced by skill in shooting straight and in keeping under cover. 
Shelter-trenches have replaced single combat. Smart fighting consists. 
now in slaughtering people you cannot see, and to whom you are your- 
self invisible. You lie down in a hole and aim ata puff of smoke 
somewhere in front, and try to detect the consequences through a field- 
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glass. Whirling a two-handed claymore was less scientific than this, 
but it was decidedly more immediate and more personal. And fur- 
thermore, it was infinitely more murderous, which was a merit, inas- 
much as the object of war is to slay. When armies got face to face 
and man to man, they hammered at each other until scarcely anybody 
was left ; as is distinctly proved by the tremendous proportions of killed 
and wounded reported from the combats of the Middle Ages. At 
Poitiers, for instance, Charles Martel is said to have slain three hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand Saracens. The suppression of swords 
has certainly rendered warfare a good deal Jess destructive than it was; 
and it has also considerably affected the nature of wounds ; but it is by 
no means sure that the world has really derived any advantage from 
that. It is possible, indeed, that we should gain immensely in the 
long-run by augmenting the abominations of war instead of diminish- 
ing them; by rendering them so insupportably hideous that nobody 
would consent to face them. If it were made a certainty, beforehand, 
that every fight would end, necessarily on both sides, with the massa- 
cre of every man engaged, fights would probably become more rare. 
Instead of that we are going directly the other way, and are introducing 
a sort of affected gentleness into war. We are pretending to make it 
a matter of cleverness instead of murder, by which we are incontest- 
ably corrupting its real nature and distorting its true position in soci- 
ology. War means butchery, and nothing else ; and the more butchery 
there is, the more does war present itself in its own character, and the 
less disguise and sham is there about it. The sword was straightfor- 
ward and ingenuous ; every blow was meant to hack flesh somewhere ; 
it was all in earnest; it was all savage, brutal, and monstrous; it was 
all blood, and mutilation, and horror; it meant all it did, and had 
no shame about it. But the theories and the processes of to-day are of 
another sort; they have none of the simplicity and none of the frank 
honesty of the sword. Strategy (which means stratagem) has assumed 
the place of strength and struggling. The object of a campaign is to 
take the other people prisoners rather than to kill them. Little linesmen, 
who weigh nine stone, are fancied to be more fit for soldiering than 
brawny giants are, because they have less weight to carry on a march, 
and can be more easily hidden away in a furrow or behind a bush. 
Physical power is no longer indispensable, for there are scarcely any 
occasions in which it can be used. 

But these transformations in the nature of war, great though they 
be, are even less striking than the immense changes which have come 
about in the composition and the demonstration of modern military 
courage. We all well know what bravery used to be. In the days 
of steel the soldier very soon got up to his enemy, and went at him in 
person. The employment of distant arms, whether they were slings, 
or javelins, or arrows, did not keep armies long apart; they got together 
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and battered each other. The sort of valor required for such fighting 
as that was of a very elementary and common sort; no training, no 
obedience, no discipline, no example were required to lead a man to 
combat when he was in personal danger, when his life depended on his 
own stoutness, and when he would be killed at once if he did not use 
his weapon to protect himself. And furthermore, he had the stimulus 
of physical exertion, of active effort and strife, of passion and conflict. 
His blood was up, and all his senses were concentrated on attack. He 
had no time to be afraid, and his entire case, corporeal and mental, was 
opposed to running away. In such a condition ferocity came of itself’; 
it was an unavoidable, self-born result of the situation; all the aids to 
it were collected round the fighting man ; all its sources were present in 
him, hard at work ; he combated in battle as naturally as he would eat 
at table. There was no high courage in his doings, as we understand 
courage now. 

The pluck that we ask from our soldiers to-day is of a very different 
sort. It is indeed so infinitely other and so infinitely higher that it is 
scarcely possible to make a serious comparison between the old and 
the new shapes of valiance. The invention of long-range fighting has 
brought into the world a type of fortitude which has been hitherto 
totally unknown (excepting in occasional isolated cases), which is just 
as much a product of our century as railways or electric telegraphs, and 
which is as distinguishable from the animal courage required for sword- 
work as is prophecy from fortune-telling. Instead of dashing at the 
enemy in fierce excitement, instead of the hot emotion of savage strug- 
gle, instead of furious muscular exasperation, instead of the intensest 
development of the combative faculties, our soldiers have now to exhibit 
their intrepidity by remaining placid, motionless, undisturbed, amidst 
a hail of death and wounds. They have to stay quiet under distant 
fire, to let themselves be knocked to pieces without the chance or even 
the possibility of doing anything whatever to defend themselves in an 
eager, efficient, satisfying form ; the one solution open to them is to treat 
the other people in the same fashion, and to pelt impersonal missiles at 
them from afar. Not a man on either side has the pleasure of identify- 
ing the particular opponent who slaughters him. There is scarcely any 
of that individuality of carnage which is so contenting in hand-to-hand 
fight. And worse than all, there is none of the output of effort, of 
the bitter strain which necessarily accompanies the exhibition of brute 
hardihood. The bravery of to-day is a nervous contemplative process ; 
there is no action, no movement, no tug about it. It principally con- 
sists in waiting obediently until you are hit by a chance shot. Troops 
do not like it. They are always wanting to get out of it, to rush ahead, 
to strike, to do something violent and comforting on their own behalf. 
They feel that it is absolutely unnatural to stand still to be killed, that 
it is totally anomalous to rest unaggressive under a tempest of ambient 
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peril, that it is contrary to all the tendencies of humanity to make no 
vigorous attempt to ward off destruction ; and yet that is precisely what 
they have learnt todo. They may use shelter if they can find it (it is 
no longer cowardly to hide), but they may not use action. In one of 
Raffet’s caricatures, a regiment is halted in the middle of a river, with 
the water up to the men’s necks: the colonel says to them, “ My chil- 
dren, I forbid you to smoke, but I permit you to sit down ;” and that 
is very much the situation in which European soldiers are placed in 
battle now: it.is permitted to be killed, but it is forbidden to fight. In 
Asia, it is true, there is still a chance of getting to close quarters and of 
using the right arm, as a good many of our people who have been in 
Afghanistan can testify. But in modern fighting on the Continent the 
rule is that the foe is so far off that no hitting can reach him. The 
consequence is, that our new shape of courage is based on the suppres- 
sion of direct effort ; it has become a passive process, in which we endure 
instead of acting. The old sword-daring was impetuous, emotional, and 
intuitive; the new gun-courage is deliberate, logical, and subjective: 
the one was material and substantial, the other is abstract and theoretical. 
They are as different from each other as credulity and faith, as astrology 
and astronomy, as dreams and thought. 

Now, how has this strange transformation come about? Where lies 
its root? Can it really be that it is solely because soldiers go to battle 
now with guns instead of swords that this prodigious change in the 
character of bravery has grown up? Or is there another cause for it 
besides that one? The answers to these questions are not difficult to 
find. The influence of sword or gun is, certainly, at the bottom of them, 
but another and a greater action overlies it. The use of the sword was 
essentially personal; while the use cf the gun is, as essentially, imper- 
sonal, The sword was the expression of the individual man who fought 
with it; the gun is a machine. Each sword had its own special manner 
of operating, its own particular method, according to the hand which 
held it; while each gun is but one in a total. The Sword could not be 
wielded without liberty ; the gun cannot be worked without system. 
The one means independence, the other means discipline; and there— 
in that last word—is found the true secret of modern courage. The 
swordsman was himself alone, therefore his qualities were positive ; the 
shooter is a unit in a regiment, therefore his qualities must be negative. 
We see proof enough of that at every match. The men who win prizes 
are precisely those who are animated by the least emotion, who have 
reduced themselves the most completely to a condition of impassability. 
The difference between the swordsman and the rifleman is as great as 
between the Japanese workman, who never reproduces the same pattern 
twice, but throws a fresh invention of his own into every object he 
fashions, and the Birmingham artisan, who goes on mechanically making 
the one same identical spoon or tray throughout his life. And yet, 
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though the independence of the sword is, manifestly, a more intellectual 
condition than the discipline of the gun, it is discipline, not independ- 
ence, which has generated the loftiest type of courage that the world 
has seen. It is discipline alone which has popularized coolness, by ena- 
bling entire armies to acquire and practice it. Single examples of it 
have existed since history began ; but it is in our day that, for the first 
time, hundreds of thousands of men exhibit stoicism together. There 
lies the reply to our questions. The actual shape of military courage 
is the fruit of a particular training, which has suppressed the importance 
of the parts by transferring it to the whole. That training was unat- 
tainable while the sword forced fighters to be individual. It has only 
become achievable since the gun has obliged soldiers to be collective. 
Here, at last, is a point on which the sword has to confess itself beaten. 

But if it has to admit its inferiority as regards the quality of the 
courage which it provoked, it rushes to the front again directly we try 
to measure the influence it exercised on character. The gun has done 
nothing, absolutely nothing, to develop either qualities or defects in man. 
The peculiar new shape of bravery which has accompanied its adoption 
in war is due, after all, to no merit in the gun itself; it is simply an 
additional example, evolved by circumstances, of that progressive sub- 
stitution of the idea of duty for the idea of honor, which constitutes so 
vivid and so absolute a distinction between the motives and the objects 
of the past and of the present. The gun has in no way aided us to 
form our temperaments, our dispositions, our desires, or our capacities ; 
its action on us, as a moulder of our natures, has been null. But the 
sword, on the contrary, has been one of the most powerful of the fac- 
tors which have contributed to shape the tenor of men, both in body 
and in mind. The work it did is self-evident: it stares us in the face. 
Its operation was so direct, so immediate, so personal,—it went so straight 
to its end—there was such a total absence of hesitation or of complexity 
about it,—that it would indeed have been astonishing if it had produced 
a less vast result. Of course the manner and the quantity of its action 
have varied largely with time and place; but that action was, in gen- 
eral terms, constant, until a century ago. Everywhere and always the 
usage of the sword has told, for evil and for good, upon a large pro- 
portion of mankind. Physically, its work was excellent: it stimulated 
activity, strength, rapidity of movement, dexterity and certainty of 
hand and foot. Morally, its doings were opposite and conflicting. In 
one direction it engendered self-reliance, the habit of resource, the con- 
sciousness of responsibility ; a keen sentiment of dignity, of loyalty and 
of honor; the desire to protect the suffering and the weak ; and a curi- 
ous, fantastic, very noble generosity, proper to itself alone, which stands 
before us in history under the misty name of “the spirit of chivalry ;”— 
but in its other bearings, it bred irritability, bullying, provocation, vio- 
lence, the vainglory of foree. In all these resultances, however, com- 
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posite and even contradictory as they were between themselves, the 
sword invariably maintained, unchanged and unchangeable, the great 
striking characteristic of its form of proceeding,—it was uniformly and 
persistently personal. It acted on each man separately ; it guided one 
to the right, another to the left. Never did it proceed by groups; the 
absolute individuality of its teaching was the most remarkable of the 
many features it presented. It was a private tutor, not a school-master, 

Well, this energetic educator has been suppressed. Its peculiar les- 
sons have ceased to act upon us; the influence it exerted has vanished ; 
it no longer prompts us to good, or pushes us to evil. We have be- 
come free to act as we like, without any of the guidance which, during 
centuries, the sword imposed on Europeans. Have we lost, or have we 
gained, by the cessation of that guidance? The majority of us would 
probably declare that we have largely gained: that the sword was a 
blusterer, a bully, and a tyrant; that an incubus has been lifted off our 
backs; that we have escaped from a domination and a cruelty; and 
that we are well rid of the intimidation of steel. But a minority 
would perhaps proclaim that the sword performed a moral function, 
and exercised a social action; that it was not a mere swaggerer, a mere 
despot, or a mere killer; that it did service upon earth by forcing men 
to respect each other ; that it kept up the sentiment of mutual responsi- 
bility as no other external agent has ever sustained it. Some of us 
might indeed go further still, and assert that, since the downfall of the 
sword, the notion and the practice of deference and of manners between 
man and man have palpably diminished ; that the conception of honor 
has grown distinctly feebler; that an undeniable development of the 
meaner instincts has supervened ; and that, if hectoring and violence 
have decreased on the one hand, punctiliousness, courtesy, dignity, and 
fair name have still more ebbed away on the other. And all this may 
be said without the slightest desire to defend dueling. It is the 
abstract idea of the sword, not the practical misuse of it, which lies at 
the bottom of such thoughts as these. The sword, with all its faults, 
was a gallant gentleman; and there is neither folly nor exaggeration 
in maintaining that, when a just balance-sheet is struck, the world 
comes out a loser, not a winner, by its discomfiture. 

All this, however, is only the moral and sentimental aspect of the 
subject. It has a material side as well, which, though it is far less 
interesting, would form an even bigger part of it if it were set forth in 
its full proportions. Its dimensions are indeed enormous. Never has 
any manufactured product exhibited more elastically than the sword 
the faculty of adapting itself to circumstances; even clothes have 
scarcely been more multiform, even houses have hardly been more 
sundry. The sword has been made of many sorts of matters and 
metals: of stone, of wood, of bone, of copper, of brass, of bronze, 
of iron. It has assumed deviating shapes and profuse sizes; it has 
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been short and long, heavy and light, straight and curved, wide and 
narrow, pointed, round, or square, tapering or expanding, sharp on 
either side, or on both, or on neither. There have been, in each Euro- 
pean language, at least thirty different names of breeds of swords,— 
from the horseman’s huge espadon of six feet long to the garter stylet 
of six inches. The catalogues of armories, and the special books on 
weapons, contain so many details, so many descriptions, and so many 
distinctions of types and sects and characters, that no enthusiast can 
pretend to know them all. Specimens have come to us from all the 
hiding-places and all the countries, from tombs and caves and river- 
bed and ruins, from under ground and under marsh and under water, 
from Mexico and Persia, from Scandinavia and Japan, from ancient 
Dacia and Peru, from Africa and China, from Rome, Assyria, and 
Ireland, from Switzerland and Denmark, from Germany and Sicily, 
from everywhere and anywhere, and other places. The earth, the lake, 
and the stream have disgorged their swallowed specimens; the sep- 
ulchre and the temple have given back their offerings ; the buried city 
has unclutched its relics; the battle-field has rendered up its vestiges. 
And from all these subterranean pillagings the museums have grown 
full. There is the Greek sword, so curt that it was little more than a 
large knife, pre-eminently fit for scrambling, hacking, strenuous stab- 
bing at unflinchingly close quarters. There is the Roman sword, of 
different lengths, almost as various, indeed, as the countries it conquered. 
There is the Gallic sword, of such soft pliant metal that its users had 
to stop in fight, after each hard blow, in order to straighten it under 
their feet, thereby enabling the enemy to knock them over uncontest- 
edly. There are the hooked scimitars of the Turks, with an inside 
edge, and the curved Arab yataghans, with the edge outside. There is 
the cross-handled sword of the Crusader, with which he prayed and 
slew alternately. There is the weapon whose pommel served for a 
seal, like that of Charlemagne, who said, when he used it to put his 
stamp on treaties, “I sign them with this end, and with the other I 
will take care that they are kept.” There are Dutch, Russian, Portu- 
guese, and Moorish swords, each one of them with a type or detail 
proper to itself. There are the glaives of red-clothed headsmen of the 
Middle Ages ; there are Malay krisses, and the notched blades of Zanzi- 
bar, and old sabres (the parents of our contemporaneous tribe) from 
India, Armenia, and Khorassan. There is the espada of the Spanish 
matador, the schiavona of Venice, the Albanian cutlass, the Kabyle 
Jlssa, the Turkish kandjar, the Court sword of a century ago, the clay- 
more of Scotland. There are all the incalculable assortments of Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Italian swords. All these, and a thousand others, 
are to be found in the collections, with their capricious varyings of 
blade and handle, of pommel, spindle, and hilt, of inlaying and engrav- 
ing, of complicated basket-guards, of every sort of ornament and com- 
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plement and supplement that can be added to an implement. Damas- 
keening, particularly (which is the incrusting of gold and silver into 
iron and steel, and which, though said by Herodotus to have been in- 
vented by Glaucus of Chio, and though cultivated by the Romans, was 
not seriously practiced in modern Europe till the fifteenth century), 
gives a remarkable beauty and artistic value to many swords; it is per- 
haps, indeed, the most distinctive and the most graceful of all the 
adornments which have been lavished upon them. And the scabbards! 
Why, they form a special race: if they were not, by the essence and 
condition of their being, a mere adjunct to something else, they would 
occupy a place of their own in the world. Their sorts and shapes are 
so many that they are beyond arithmetic. 

Then there are the inscriptions on the blades. They almost con- 
stitute a literature, in poetry and in prose. For the most part they 
are brag and bluster; but here and there some few of them are pious, 
wise, or silly. The mighty glaive of Conrad Schenk, of Winterstetten 
(four feet eight inches long, and four inches wide), which is in the 
Dresden Museum, bears, in antiquated German, the tenderly swagger- 
ing advice,—“ Conrad, dear Schenk, remember me. Do not let Win- 
terstetten the Brave leave one helm uncleft.” The sword of Hugues 
de Chateaubriand flashed in the sunlight the noble motto won by his 
ancestor in the fight at Bouvines, “ Mon sang teint les banniéres de 
France.” In the Erbach Collection is an old Ferrara blade, with the 
sage device, “ My value varies with the hand that holds me.” A sword 
in the Paris Cabinet de Médailles is reverently inscribed, “ There is no 
conqueror but God.” The rapiers of Toledo were engraved in hun- 
dreds with the wise counsel, “ Do not draw me without reason, do not 
sheathe me without honor.” The invocations of saints are very fre- 
quent ; and so are prayers, like, “ Do not abandon me, O faithful God,” 
which is on a German sword in the Az Collection at Linz; and ejacu- 
lations, like the Arabic, “ With the help of Allah I hope to kill my 
enemy.” There are vaunting mottoes, like the Spanish, “ When 
this viper stings, there is no cure in any doctor’s shop ;” and pompous 
announcements, like the Sicilian, “I come ;” and critical observations, 
like the Hungarian, “He that thinks not as I do thinks falsely ;” and 
matter-of-fact declarations, like “ When I go up you go down” (only 
that is on an axe). This “cutler poetry,” as Shakspeare called it, 
presents itself all over Europe, in all languages, mixed up with the 
maker’s address or the owner’s arms. And so, if you go to Toledo 
now and buy a dozen blades for presentation to your friends at home, 
you have their names engraved upon the steel, with some sonorous 
Castilian phrase of friendship and gift-offering. 

As for manufacturing details, properly so called, they are, with one 
exception, too technical to be talked of here; they interest nobody but 
blacksmiths. All that need be said about them is that the secret of a 
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modern sword lies exclusively in the tempering, and that almost each 
maker has his own fashions and his own tricks, To make steel sharp, 
it must be hard; to make it elastic, it must be tough. Cast steel gives 
hardness, shear-steel gives toughness; but in no ordinary process can 
the two qualities be united. So, excepting at Toledo and one or two 
other places, all actual makers have abandoned the attempt to produce 
elastic blades, and have gone in for edge alone. There is, however (or, 
more exactly, there was), a treatment which really does unite the two 
contrary capacities in the same blade. The curious product called 
damask-steel possesses them both, and all the great Eastern swords owe 
to it their celebrity. It is true that the art of damasking (which is a 
very different matter from the damaskeening alluded to just now) has 
lost its use since swords have ceased their service ; but still it looms out 
with such distinctness in the mechanical part of the history of swords, 
it occupies so large a place in its atmosphere, that it is impossible to 
pass it over in silence. It constitutes the exception which has just been 
mentioned. 

All steel which exhibits a surface figured with lines is called dam- 
ask, but the true oriental product of that name united extraordinary 
interior qualities to this generic exterior aspect. It combined two dis- 
tinct classes of merit. First, as regards its inner nature, it was so duc- 
tile and so malleable that it could be hammered cold ; yet it became “as 
hard as tyranny” when tempered, and took an edge as sharp as the north 
wind, and, with all this, was as supple as whalebone, so that no accident 
could break it. Secondly, as regards its external appearance, it was 
covered with meandering lines like water-marks; its hue was gray, 
brown, or black, and presented, over all, a varying sheen, blue, red, or 
golden. The quality rose with the size, the shape, and the clearness of 
the lines. In very high-class specimens they were an eighth of an inch 
thick ; when they were only as wide as ordinary writing they were not 
regarded as really good; and if they were scarcely visible, they were 
altogether contemptible. Pattern was as important as size; straight 
parallel ribs constituted the lowest type; as the lines curved the merit 
rose ; it went on increasing with the multiplicity of twists ; it became 
admirable when ruptures of the marks appeared, with dots between 
them ; it was distinctly noble when the lines were so contorted and so 
broken that they formed a net-work of little threads, twisted in different 
directions ; and it attained its highest possible perfection when those 
threads assumed the shape of chevrons or of bunches of little grapes, 
spread equally all over the blade. If, to these particularities of pattern, 
a deep dark ground with a true golden gloss was superadded, then the 
work was a masterpiece, and was worthy to have been made at Dam- 
ascus. y 

These definitions were laid down some thirty years ago by a man 
who followed out the art of damasking to its inmost mysteries,—who 
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made himself its apostle, and preached its creed. This enthusiast— 
Colonel Anosoff, manager of the imperial factory of Zlatéust in the 
Urals—succeeded in reproducing the true oriental damask ; at least he 
obtained steel of such striking character, and of such beauty and merit, 
that it was not possible to detect any difference between it and the most 
finished old Syrian performances. The lines which his work showed 
were in the metal itself, and could not be ground out of it; his color 
and prismatic lustre were altogether perfect; and he frequently (but 
not always) united extreme hardness and extreme elasticity in the same 
specimen. He made some swords which would bend till the point 
touched the hilt, and which would also cut through an iron bar. More 
than this no blade can do, or ever has done; and the same two facul- 
ties have never been conjoined in any other steel than damask. There 
are swords now made in Europe which will sweep a gauze in two in the 
air; and at Toledo, every day, blades may be seen packed in coils like 
watch-springs. But no metal can be persuaded to do both unless it be 
damasked, and not always even then. 

To attain these results, Colonel Anosoff tried several processes of 
manufacture, and reached fair results with most of them; but his best 
work was effected by mixing pure native graphite with the highest 
quality of iron, using dolomite as a flux. A good many minerals are 
known to possess the property of damasking steel, but none of them to 
the same extent as graphite,—so far, that is, as European experience ex- 
tends. It is, however, almost certain that the great Asiatic steels were 
obtained by some unknown process of mere tempering, without any 
special mixtures; unless, indeed, nature did the adulteration herself, 
which is possible, for Faraday thought he saw in many Eastern speci- 
mens faint traces of something more than pure iron, carbon, and azote, 
which is the composition of chemically unsophisticated steel. In the 
Indian “ wootz” steel, for instance, which possesses remarkable tough- 
ness and sharpness, he fancied he found aluminium. But no analysis of 
oriental swords has revealed any really perceptible difference of ingre- 
dients between them and ordinary modern products. The water used 
for cooling may, not impossibly, have had a share in the work ; for it is 
well known that its particular character exercises a clearly recognizable 
influence on the metal chilled in it. When the Toledo factory was re- 
moved to Seville, to keep it out of the hands of the French during the 
Peninsular war, the quality of the steel fell instantly, and rose again 
on the return to Toledo,—showing, according to all the judges, that the 
Guadalquivir did its business less well than the Tagus. In the same 
way the dyes for the Gobelin tapestries are said to owe their infinite 
delicacy of hue to the effect of the Biévre,—a little stream which is em- 
ployed in their preparation ; and the beer of Allsopp and of Bass to be 
what it is, because it is made of the water of the Trent. Anyhow, 
whatever may have been its fashioning, the Asiatic damask-steel was 
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far away the best material for swords that the world has ever seen,— 
for it would cut through most obstacles, and could be fractured by none. 

Even the amazing sabres of Japan, despite their bewildering sharp- 
ness, cannot compete with damasked blades, because they have no elas- 
ticity. They are as hard as diamond; they take and keep an edge so 
ideally acute that they will go through a pillow or a poker as if they 
were air. If you hold them vertically in a river the leaves that float 
down with the current will, unknowingly, cut themselves in two against 
them ; they flick off a man’s head with a twist of the wrist; you can 
shave with them ;—at least all this is said of them, and very possibly 
it is true. But, stupendously as they cut, they can do nothing else; 
and they are heavy and double-handed, and awkward to use by foreign- 
ers. In their own country, however, they have been so cherished and 
so prized that some of them have been deified, and have had temples 
built to them. It is true that this happened a long time ago, when the 
sword, the mirror, and the ball were still revered as the three treasures 
sent from heaven with the first ruler of the country in 700 B.c. But 
though the sabre soon ceased to enjoy the advantage of becoming a god 
itself, it continued always to be regarded as a worthy offering to other 
gods, which explains why so many of the finest specimens have been 
preserved in the temples. Yet, with all this adoration of them, the 
manufacture of swords developed slowly in Japan. Until the end of 
the fifth century Chinese and Corean blades were considered to be better 
than the local products, and it was only on the creation of the Ministry 
of War in A.D. 645 (has any other land a War Office twelve centuries 
old?) that a government arms-factory was established and a stimulus 
given to the trade. From that date it grew rapidly. The famous 
Yastsuma invented new processes of treating steel ; and in the eleventh 
century the Japanese swords exported to China aroused such admira- 
tion that a notable wise man of the period composed a poem, which is 
still popular, to celebrate their merits. About the year 1400 the illus- 
trious maker Yoshimitsu and his followers carried the manufacture to 
the highest perfection it ever attained. From that date it progressed 
no further, but it remained active and prosperous, because, as every 
gentleman wore two swords, the demand was large and constant. The 
destruction of the feudal system by the revolution of 1868 has sup- 
pressed swords in Japan as they had already been uprooted in Europe ; 
henceforth those wonderful razors will only be found in museums, side 
by side with mummies and stuffed birds. 

And when, from the cold stand-point of those museums, with all 
enthusiasm chilled out of us by catalogues and glass cases and rust, 
we look back at the career of swords in their totality—when we con- 
sider them as things of the past, with which we have no longer any 
concern, excepting as curiosities—we see even more plainly than before 
the main outlines of their record, and the salient features of their work. 
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The stages of their history stand forth distinctly; the periods are as 
clearly marked as the rows of seats in an amphitheatre. First comes 
the pure carnage epoch, elementary and ruthless, Then follows the le- 
gendary era of impossible feats of arms, stupendous and puerile. Next 
arrives the feudal time, devout and murderous, with its curious mixed 
processes of religion and butchery, and the simultaneous sentimental 
elevation of the sword to the sovereign place of fountain of honor. 
After it springs up the noble season of fence, gymnastic and superb. 
And, finally, there is the downfall, sad, ah sad! Through these five 
ostensibly registered terms the sword traveled unceasingly onwards 
and upwards, till it had completed its allotted evolution and reached 
the plenitude of its development. It followed out its varying destiny 
to the end, attaining, before it fell, a glory of fulfillment which no one, 
certainly, foresaw in the days of its uncouth youth, when naked sav- 
ages splintered each other with flint choppers. 

But the radiant completion of its imperial course presented certain 
local disparities; it was not equally magnificent all over Europe. It 
attained its fullest perfection only in the countries where chivalry was 
established, and even in them there were visible differences from land 
to land. The ideal conception was not the same everywhere ; the psy- 
chological sentiment shifted; the creed fluctuated ; and, above all, the 
external expression veered about. So widely, indeed, did all this vary, 
that, strange to tell, in the North the sword was either male, as in 
Britain, or neuter, as in Germany (where, indeed, girls are neuter too) ; 
while in the South it was uniformly female! What a discord of ap- 
preciation is revealed by this single fact! And what consequences re- 
sulted from it! The elegance, the poetry, the graceful dignity of the 
sword were incontestably most ripened on the sunny soils of France, 
Italy, and Spain, where it was feminine ; while its force, its overwhelm- 
ingness, and its harshness found a more congenial place in the colder 
regions, where it was masculine or neuter. Of course, in all this, na- 
tional temperaments made themselves felt. Latitude, and climate, and 
genders were not alone at work ; local character, local usages, and local 
necessities assisted to bring about local deviations: and, between them, 
they made up a very perceptible collection of variations. And yet all 
these external influences, numerous and contradictory as they were, never 
got beyond mere details; they were purely superficial in their action ; 
not one of them ever told upon the real intrinsic fortune of the sword. 
Surrounding circumstances never exercised a substantial effect upon 
that fortune. They altered shapes, or names, or sizes, and they changed 
views, impressions, and fancies; but they went no further. Even nat- 
ural laws, universal and irresistible as is their domination, were power- 
less, to affect the fate of steel; they had to make an exception in the 
case. The sword persisted in being as independent of their sovereign 
puissance as of mere local conditions of life: it scoffed at predestina- 
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tion and order, and proclaimed free-will and liberty, Headlong, im- 
petuous, and dazzling, it furnished a wonderful example of Pelagianism 
and Molinism in their application to matter; and there were no St, 
Augustin and no Jansenists to preach against it. Unlike the motion 
of light, the growth of potatoes, the orbits of planets, and everything 
in general, the reckless blade alone has always been unregulated by 
principles. The eternal edicts which steer all other substances what- 
ever, which govern comets and earthquakes, the sun and electricity 
and sound, apple-trees, diamonds, and rain, and ordinary things of that 
sort,—which make them do what they do in the way they do it, simply 
because they cannot help themselves,—have had no grasp whatever upon 
swords, Politics, and headache, and appetite, and all other human 
weaknesses whatever, have to be submissively obedient to the great 
central guiding forces; but the sword has acknowledged no higher vo- 
lition than its own. It stands alone as the successful defier of nature 
and her Jaws. It has always been itself,—unchained, enfranchised, 
and heroic, the arch-type of arrogant audacity, of fantastic spontaneity, 
of resplendent freedom. 

And really it did not make a bad use of the wild liberty it arro- 
gated to itself. It went fairly straight along its vagabonding road, and 
did not yield too contemptibly to the seductions and temptations which 
surrounded its steps. It was neither too haughty nor too eapricious,— 
neither too cruel nor too childish. It is true that Clotaire II. did slay 
all the Saxons who were taller than his sword (which makes us hope 
they were a small race); but Procrustes went through the same cur- 
tailing proceeding with his bed; and we might as well accuse beds in 
the one case as swords in the other. No, decidedly ; the sword used 
its vast power well. Its memory is not that of a tyrant; it scarcely 
ever lost the consciousness of its high estate, of its duties and responsi- 
bilities; it felt that noblesse oblige, and behaved accordingly. With 
what can we seriously reproach it? What has it done that was par- 
ticularly disgraceful? Or, more exactly, what has it done that was 
more disgraceful than what everything else around it was doing every 
day? More people have died of the sea than of the sword, and with 
quite as much unpleasantness of treatment ; but nobody has ever pre- 
sumed to blame the waves for that; they have simply carried on their 
legitimate business, which is drowning. And the sword has similarly 
followed its own calling, and has made holes in people to let out their 
lives, that is all, In every other of its acts it has been so high and 
admirable that mankind instinctively adopted it as the natural and 
essential symbol of lofty thoughts, The list of the attributes which 
have been conferred upon it includes nearly all the generous aspira- 
tions of which the heart is susceptible; and it must be remembered 
that it possessed them not merely in its representative capacity as an 
emblem, but to a great extent also in its effective being as an achiever. 
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The proverbs of all nations (which are the truest measures of popular 
conviction) speak of it with reverence and trust: it was everywhere re- 
garded as an all-sufficient type and token of the higher sentiments and 
higher tendencies of men. It was only by exception that it became 
sometimes associated with low longings or with vulgar thirsts. It in- 
spired poets, bards, and troubadors ; it was the theme of glorious song, 
the burden of true tale, the subject of strange romance. The blood 
which dripped from it did not defile it; it remained almost unceas- 
ingly and almost universally, the “good sword ;” its fair fame never 
faded, excepting for short rare moments. How, otherwise, could it 
have held, for thousands of years, so supreme a place as the model, 
the sign, and the expression of all that men most hallowed? Howelse 
could it have reached and kept so marvelous a position of ideal no- 
bility, so splendid a height of illustrious personification? It repre- 
sented almost all the ambitions, the exaltations, and the prides of men. 
Fame, courage, and glory; rank, dignity, and renown; greatness, vic- 
tory, and truth; majesty and honor,—have all been incarnated in 
the blade of steel, have all been expressed by its pregnant name, have 
all been contained in the suggestive ideas which it conveyed. What 
other word in language has had such meanings? What other image 
has betokened such import? What other sign has pointed to such 
associations ? 

With such a prodigious function as this, the sword seemed destitied 
to immortality, for it was difficult to conceive that men would be able 
to do without an assistant whose uses and whose senses were so all-ap- 
plicable. And yet the immensity of its position did not save the sword. 
All this magnitude of meaning, alli this significance of symbol, all this 
accumulation of elevated thoughts, served for nothing when the day of 
ruin came. They cannot be forgotten, but they go back farther from 
us each day. The poetic aspects of the sword have already become 
legendary : no one selects it as a figure now; it is a sword, in our time, 
and nothing else. Steel is no more to us than lead or putty ; it is, like 
them, a substance used in manufacture, and the generation of to-day 
would no more think of assigning virtues to it than of conceiving that 
putty can make love, or lead teach swimming. The change which has 
fallen on the sword is not a mere cessation of business,—it is a stoppage 
of life. The sword is no longer either a weapon or an idea; we no 
longer fight with it, we no longer think with it, we no longer respect it. 

It had remained from the beginning until yesterday ; and then it 
became mortal and died. It is gone; and when we stand in armories 
and gaze at the relics which testify what it once was, we say, with a 
sigh, in spite of common sense and commerce, “ A great soul has passed 
out from among us.” 











THREE YEARS ON THE BLOCKADE. 


CHAPTER I. 


WHEN President Lincoln issued his first call for troops, in April, 1861, 
I was living at my home in Massachusetts. My two older brothers had 
responded to that call, and had gone in the old Massachusetts Fourth 
Regiment to Fortress Monroe. I was just at an age to become thor- 
oughly filled with the enthusiasm and excitement produced by the prep- 
arations for war which were constantly presented ; and yet, I was also 
at just such an age as prevented the consent of my parents to my join- 
ing the troops which were being constantly mustered in, and among 
whom many of my companions were included. A year or two more 
added to my age would have left no opportunity for parental argument 
upon that point, and a year or two less would have carried the convic- 
tion to my own breast that I was not sufficiently matured to engage in 
the active and trying pursuits of military life. 

By the middle of May, the events which were transpiring had filled 
me with a determination to act some part in the scene, even if it could 
not be that of a soldier, and I was assisted in this decision in the person 
of a very kind and sympathizing neighbor, who suggested that I should 
take a position in the naval service which he proposed to procure for me, 
having been in that branch of the service as a purser many years before, 
and having quite an extensive acquaintance with the older officers. 

I availed myself of his kind offer, and was very eager to at once 
enter upon the duties of the position which was proposed. I had always 
possessed a fondness for the ocean, but my desire to experience a sea- 
faring life had as yet been gratified only so far as that enjoyment could 
be had in short voyages in coasting-vessels, and the prospect of entering 
the naval service was highly gratifying tome. My friend had made an 
application in my behalf, and to my delight it had met with success, 

On the 23d of May, 1861, I received an appointment as paymas- 
ter’s clerk on board the U. S. steamer “ Massachusetts,” then lying at 
Charlestown Navy-Yard, and fitting for sea. I made hasty prepara- 
tions for my departure, and was, in a day or two, in readiness to join 
the ship. The war had but just commenced in earnest, and the govern- 
ment was using every endeavor to place an effective blockade upon the 
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ports of those States which had left the Union. The regular navy 
being wholly inadequate at that time for such an extensive duty, it be- 
came necessary to purchase vessels from the merchant service, and to 
convert them as rapidly as possible into men-of-war. The navy-yards 
were taxed to their utmost in this work, and many ships had already 
been fitted out and sent to their stations on the blockade, while others 
were being constantly brought in and transformed for the same purpose. 

The “ Massachusetts” was among this number, and had been en- 
gaged in the line of steamers plying between Boston and Charleston, 
South Carolina. She was an iron propeller of about twelve hundred 
tons, and did not, in many respects, resemble a regular man-of-war, 
even after having passed through the hands of the Navy Department ; 
neither did she possess, to any great degree, the desirable quality of 
speed. However, she was in most respects quite well adapted to the 
service which she was about to enter, and in comparison with many 
other ships which had been purchased, she was a most desirable one to 
join, and I congratulated myself upon my fortune in being connected 
with so fine a vessel. The battery consisted of four 8-inch guns on the 
gun-deck, and one 30-pounder rifle on the forecastle. This battery 
was at that time looked upon as quite a formidable one, and I must 
confess it so impressed me; but in the last years of the war I should 
have regarded it as utterly useless, and should have felt no degree of 
safety behind it, or confidence in its ability to sustain the cause in 
which we were engaged. 

The ship was commanded by Commander Melancthon Smith, of 
the regular navy (now rear-admiral on the retired list), with Lieutenant 
William Selden, also of the regular service, as executive-officer. ‘The 
other officers were all volunteers, and those of the line had all seen 
long service at sea in merchant ships, but were, as a matter of course, 
rather verdant as to the discipline and regulations of the navy, which 
were necessarily to a great extent modified, so as to be adapted to the 
emergency. However, we all gradually fell into our positions quite 
easily, and soon felt quite well posted in our respective parts. I found 
the officers to be a most agreeable set of gentlemen, and felt no doubt 
but that we should have an amicable and friendly mess. 

The paymaster—or rather the acting assistant paymaster, which was 
his position—was a very pleasant and courteous officer, and as I held 
my appointment from him, and was under his immediate orders, I was 
very much gratified to find him of this description. By the consent 
and invitation of the wardroom officers I was given a place in that 
mess, and assigned to a very handsome and pleasant state-room, which 
I had all to myself. I was the youngest officer in the ship, and under 
ordinary circumstances my position would not have entitled me to such 
luxurious quarters, and in view of this fact I felt very grateful for the 
unusual privileges which had been accorded me in that respect. A 
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caterer was appointed for the mess, and as I paid my assessment, I was 
impressed with the seeming extravagance of that officer, as it consumed 
the greater portion of the two months’ advance I had just received. 

A crew of about one hundred men was sent on board from the re- 
ceiving-ship “Ohio.” Many of them were old men-of-war’s men, and 
were consequently posted in the duties, and were very valuable assist- 
ants in the instruction of the green hands, of whom there was quite a 
large number. Many of this latter class were young men from my 
own town, who had just left their avocations in the commercial lines to 
take the risk and venture of a life before the mast. They were young 
men of intelligence and education, whose patriotism had led them to 
assume the duties of a sailor, rather than those of a soldier, as being 
in many respects preferable, 

At this time all was bustle and confusion on board, owing to the 
hurried preparations for departure. Visitors were constantly coming 
and going, packages and bundles were being brought, and every one 
seemed to be in the greatest state of activity and excitement. 

At last, everything being in readiness for our departure, on the 
27th of May we cast off our lines from the dock, and moved gently 
out into the harbor, amid the mingled cheers and sobs of our friends, 
standing upon the shore. The separation of friends for an indefinite 
period always carries with it an uncontrollable feeling of sadness and 
grief, which takes possession of even the most stoical nature; but 
under circumstances such as ours, in view of the dangers of a stormy 
ocean, combined with the hazards of sentinel duty upon a remote and 
hostile coast, the parting was one of special sadness, and many a silent 
tear dropped upon that deck as the last signal from those we had left 
behind faded from our sight. However, grief cannot always last, and 
the scenes by which we were surrounded soon dispelled the clouds of 
sorrow and filled us with the thoughts of our immediate duties and 
stations. As we sailed slowly down the harbor, we were greeted on 
every side by cheers from the passing vessels, and from the people 
gathered on the shore at various points. We found very soon that we 
were sailing under sealed orders, and consequently we were completely 
in the dark as to our destination; and, in fact, we had been unable 
previous to our departure to get any satisfactory information on that 
point. This fact lent an air of mystery to our voyage which we were 
naturally impatient to solve, but which offered no key to its solution ;. 
yet, the satisfaction of the knowledge that the captain himself was as. 
far from any definite information as the other officers in the matter 
was, to some extent, consoling. We were at least quite well satisfied 
that our duty would be that of a blockader, but where we were to per- 
form that duty was as yet a hidden revelation. Such being the case,. 
we were at liberty to locate our destination at any point on the coast. 
which might seem in any degree probable, or might strike the fancy of 
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either of us as being a suitable or desirable station. Consequently, the 
speculations upon this point were as varied and numerous as the men 
who offered them, and, considered separately, they located our point of 
duty at almost any place from Hampton Roads to the mouth of the 
Rio Grande. 

We soon passed out of sight of Boston, and were now under full 
steam heading for sea, and the swell of the ocean was becoming very 
perceptible. Night was approaching as we passed out of the lower bay, 
and lights were beginning to appear in the numerous light-houses along 
the coast. The decks were being gradually deserted by the officers who 
were not on watch, and the more cheerful and inviting scenes in the 
wardroom below were attracting the officers to that locality. Necessity 
knows no law, and as the demands of the inner man were now somewhat 
peremptory, through the neglect of the same by attention to scenes of 
a more spiritual order, it was deemed best to satisfy the cravings of 
nature by indulgence in a supper. This was soon prepared, and our 
first meal at sea was relished much more than some of its immediate 
followers were, as the sequel will show. At midnight we were off the 
bleak and sandy coast of Cape Cod, with its warning-lights at frequent 
intervals. One or two of our officers resided upon this cape, and to 
them I presume it recalled familiar scenes and prompted longings to 
again look upon their homes and families. 

One of the officers, an acting master’s mate, had lived for years 
upon the extreme end of this cape, and from there had sailed on many 
a voyage in search of whales, as captain of aship. He was a rough 
and hardy sailor, who had weathered the storms of many oceans and 
seas, and knew a ship from stem to stern, and could place his hand 
upon any rope in the darkest night or in the wildest storm. 

Off Cape Cod, the wind, which had been ahead since leaving port, 
had freshened to quite a gale, and our ship was now pitching into the 
head seas with considerable force, and its effect was beginning to be felt 
by those of us who had never been much at sea, and we gradually 
sneaked off to our respective state-rooms and sought the seclusion of 
our berths, to meditate upon the beauties of the ocean and speculate 
upon the probability of being able to respond to the call for breakfast 
on the following morning. The condition of the weather had in no 
degree improved during the night, but, on the contrary, the gale seemed 
to have increased, which rendered the prospect of being able to make 
a healthy appearance on the following day rather discouraging. I had 
seen some little sea-life previous to this voyage, but it had been of short 
duration, and in comparatively fair weather ; but still, I had concluded 
that, as I had sustained no serious inconvenience from that experience, 
I should probably be proof against a more turbulent sea; but I was 
much mortified upon the following morning to find myself utterly in- 
capacitated to perform any of my official duties, and which demanded 
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my attention. The attempts which I made to answer duty’s call seemed 
to only aggravate my disorder, and I was compelled to ignominiously 
surrender and abandon myself to what seemed a horrible fate. I pre- 
sume many of my readers have experienced the sensations of sea-sick- 
ness, and I can only add that they must be experienced to be fully un- 
derstood and appreciated, and I feel that I confine myself within the 
bounds of veracity when I state that I am confident that I experienced 
to their fullest capacity the horrors of that fearful malady. However, 
I recovered in course of time sufficiently to risk myself on deck and 
ascertain if any of my fellow-officers had survived the affliction by 
which I had been wrecked. To my comfort I found that I was one 
of the pioneers in that undertaking, and this knowledge lent a ray of 
pleasure to my melancholy features. The surgeon, a fat, jolly fellow, 
from New Bedford, whose beaming countenance and entertaining yarns 
had delighted us the day before, was one of the early victims to the 
scourge, and I learned, upon making inquiry on deck, that he was still 
in his berth, with a discouraging prospect of his ever being able to 
leave it again. Numerous calls had been made upon him in a profes- 
sional way, but he was found to be beyond the possibility of any official 
duties, and any attempt to approach him upon the subject of prescrip- 
tions was met by a groan sufficient to produce nightmare in the unfor- 
tunate applicant for weeks to come. The mess-table was deserted, 
except by those officers whose sea service had rendered them callous to 
its torments, and a desolate and dreary air pervaded the wardroom. 

As soon as I began to feel sufficient confidence in myself to investi- 
gate the condition of affairs in other parts of the ship, I concluded to 
visit the gun-deck, for the purpose of ascertaining how matters were in 
that locality, and, if possible, to attend to some of my official duties 
there, which had been neglected during my humiliating confinement to 
my berth. The sea was still rough, and I realized that I was running 
considerable risk in making the attempt, but was, nevertheless, deter- 
mined to take the chances. 

Upon arriving there I was confronted by a scene which wellnigh 
drove me back to my state-room in despair; but by force of will I 
maintained my ground, although I viewed the scene from a distance of 
safety. A large quantity of the provisions of the ship had been hur- 
riedly placed upon this deck just before our departure, and in the haste 
and bustle of sailing the men had neglected to secure them properly, 
and during the gale, their services having been required constantly on 
the upper deck, these provisions had been overlooked ; but in course of 
time they had made themselves very conspicuously known, and just as 
I arrived the performance was at its height. The barrels and boxes 
had a short time before broken loose from their fastenings, and were 
now promenading back and forth across the deck, to the peril of those 
whose duties called them there. The men were standing at a safe dis- 
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tance, and taking advantage of occasional spells of steadiness of the 
ship to rush out and endeavor to lasso some convenient barrel or box. 
Although there was a great degree of danger connected with this opera- 
tion, still, the whole scene was one of extreme ludicrousness, and under 
circumstances of ordinary strength I should have been convulsed with 
laughter at the rapidly-changing programme. A barrel of molasses, 
evidently having become disgusted with the aimless rolling back and 
forth, had split itself open against the breech of one of the guns, and 
its example was very soon followed by a barrel of flour, accompanied 
by a barrel of vinegar and several of sugar. The minor parts of the 
piece were filled in by broken boxes of tea and coffee, together with 
several of tobacco and soap. The contents of these various packages 
were finally reduced to one fearful mass, through which the packages 
themselves were sliding back and forth, like boys upon a frozen mill- 
pond. In my weakened condition and the sensitive state of my 
stomach I felt that this was too much for me, and fled from the scene 
to more healthful parts. I have always regretted that I was not able 
to longer enjoy the act. How this wreck was eventually cleared away 
I have never ascertained, but the recollection of it haunts me still. 

All the night previous to this grand climax upon the gun-deck I 
had been tortured by the sound of rattling crockery in the wardroom 
pantry, and the sliding back and forth of chairs and table-leaves across 
the floor of the wardroom, and I decided in my mind that the revela- 
tions of the morning in this department would be something startling. 
I found upon an inspection that I had reasoned very accurately upon 
that subject. The steward had made his appearance, and with a dejected 
and despairing countenance gazed upon the wreck, while those officers 
who had the pluck to come out of their berths gave one hurried glance 
of disgust, and hastened back to make discouraging calculations as to 
the probable pecuniary damage to this portion of their two months’ 
advance. 

We contended with head winds and sea for about eight days, when 
we reached the friendly port of Key West. The voyage had been ex- 
tremely rough, to say the least, and as a consequence the strain upon 
the men and watch-officers had been very severe. Before reaching 
Key West our destination had been ascertained, and we were set at rest 
upon that subject, and all speculations on the same had been quieted. 
We were to take up our station at Chandelieur Island, at the entrance 
to Mississippi Sound, but before proceeding there we were to stop at 
Key West for coal and any repairs that might be found necessary for 
the ship. To those of us who had borne the tortures of sea-sickness 
Key West was as a haven of rest, and we gladly hailed it. After 
having the ship hauled up to the dock the preparations were made for 
coaling, and such officers as could be spared were allowed to go on shore. 
As I was among the number I joyfully availed myself of this privilege, 
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and in company with one or two other officers made the tour of the 
town. It was a very delightful feeling to be able to stand on terra 
firma again and to know that it was not necessary to hold on to some- 
thing to keep on one’s feet, although, in the case of some of the officers 
I saw there, that act could not be entirely dispensed with after a few 
visits to the Russell House. Key West at that time might be consid- 
ered a very desirable place to reach after eight days of storm, which 
might perhaps be said of almost any place except a cannibal island ; but 
as a place of residence I should never have selected it. It is a low, 
sandy island, with but little shade, and is occasionally visited by yellow 
fever. There were, however, a few residences which seemed quite 
comfortable and attractive as they nestled among the cocoanut-trees. 
The Russell House was quite a fine hotel, and contained many of the 
modern improvements. This was the favorite lounging-place and a 
sort of headquarters for the officers of the various ships lying in the 
port, and its cool and spacious piazzas were very inviting after a walk 
through the burning and dazzling sand of the streets. 

There was also a very respectable billiard-room connected with the 
hotel, which was very extensively patronized by the officers, and offered 
some diversion from the general monotony of the town. There is one 
of the largest forts on the coast here, Fort Taylor, and at this time it 
was well garrisoned. We visited it and made the acquaintance of 
many of the officers stationed there, some of whom had their wives 
with them and seemed to be very comfortably situated. Key West was 
at this time, as well as during the whole period of the war, a rendezvous 
for all government vessels coming from the North and destined to the 
Gulf Squadron. Here they were supplied with coal and provisions, 
large quantities of which were constantly arriving in vessels of all de- 
scriptions chartered by the government. It was also the seat of a prize 
court, which passed judgment upon all prizes captured in the Gulf of 
Mexico, so that, upon the whole, the place presented quite a lively ap- 
pearance in the neighborhood of the docks. At the time of our arrival 
here there were a number of ships of war lying at anchor in the harbor, 
and our ship was immediately visited by an eager crowd of officers 
impatient to hear the latest news from the North and to receive their 
mail, of which we had brought quite a large bagful. 

In addition to the naval fleet there were two very celebrated slavers 
lying here, which had been captured but a short time before and appro- 
priated to the uses of the navy. One of these was the celebrated yacht 
‘“‘ Wanderer,” and the other the clipper-ship “ Nightingale.” They were 
elegant specimens of naval architecture, and were the delight of the eyes 
of every sea-faring man who looked upon them. With their beautiful 
hulls and sharp bows, together with tall and rakish masts, they pre- 
sented a splendid picture as they rose and fell so gracefully in the long 
ground-swell at their moorings just off Fort Taylor. In looking at 
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these vessels the beholder is not only impressed with their singular 
beauty, but his mind is wont to dwell with horror upon the enormity 
of the traffic in which they had been but so recently engaged, and upon 
the scenes of suffering endured between their decks. 

The process of coaling ship having been finished, the crew were 
allowed a half-day’s leave on shore, as a reward for the faithful and 
prompt manner in which they had performed their duties in that regard. 
As the island presented but very few attractions in the way of sight-seeing 
these were soon disposed of by the crew, and then resort was had to 
the few places of spiritual refreshment to be found here, and which it 
would seem are to be found in more or less number upon every known 
spot of the world. The result of a half-day spent within the influence 
of these establishments was very demoralizing, and must have been 
anything but satisfactory to those who had so lavishly patronized them, 
for upon coming on board after the period of vacation, the majority 
of the crew were either ignominiously sent below in irons to pass the 
night and meditate upon the delights of shore-leave, or were subjected 
to some milder degree of discipline, calculated to impress them with 
the advantages of temperance upon such occasions. The principal 
business of the natives at Key West is the traffic in green turtles. 
They are captured in large numbers here and shipped to our Northern 
cities for consumption, where they bring high prices and are much 
sought after by epicures. They are captured and, until ready for 
shipment, are confined in large pens built out in the water, giving 
them plenty of room to swim about, and are fed and kept in good 
condition. Some of them are of enormous size, and some idea of this 
may be had from the fact that, by order of our captain, one of these 
turtles was purchased for the use of the officers and crew for a dinner, 
and one hundred and fifty men were served with one pound and a 
quarter each of the meat. For my own part I must confess that I 
was not impressed with the delicacy of the meat, and should much 
prefer a beefsteak under any circumstances, although the soup is really 
delicious. These turtles, although so formidable in their size and 
appearance, are very inoffensive, and avoid the approach of man. We 
subsequently passed numbers of them on our voyage across the Gulf, 
and they would dive out of sight after a few ineffectual attempts to 
keep ahead of the ship. 

At last, everything being in readiness for us to depart, we bade 
adieu to Key West with its hospitable Russell House and its green 
turtles and green cocoanuts, and were soon plowing the blue waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico, with our course directed to Pensacola, where 
the flag-officer was stationed, and to whom we were to report. On the 
following day a ship was discovered in the offing which seemed to have 
a suspicious appearance. This being the only thing required in those 
days to give chase to a vessel, by order of the captain our course was 
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immediately changed, and we steamed in the direction of the stranger, 
which, being a sailing-ship, we had no difficulty in overhauling in a 
short time. She was a large full-rigged ship, and carried the British 
ensign at her peak. As we came up with her she was hailed by the 
officer of the deck and commanded to lay to until a boat was sent to 
board her. The boat was immediately lowered, and an officer sent on 
board to examine her papers and cargo. 

Visions of enormous amounts of prize-money now began to dance 
through the brains of the excited officers and crew as they gathered at 
the rail of the ship, watching the movements and waiting for the return 
of the boarding officer and the report of his investigation. 

The examination seemed, under the circumstances, to occupy a very 
long time, and I have no doubt that the boarding officer sustained to 
the last a hope that he might get hold of some evidence which would 
place the ship in our hands and thereby make him one of the recipients 
of the proceeds of the capture. 

He returned at last, and reported to the captain that she was the 
British ship “ Perthshire,” from Mobile, and bound to Liverpool, with 
a cargo of cotton ; but, to our unutterable disappointment and disgust, 
she was found to have cleared from port before the blockade was de- 
clared, and consequently was released by the flag-officer and permitted 
to pursue her course to Liverpool unmolested. She would have been 
a capital prize with such a cargo, and we all regretted exceedingly that 
her sailing could not have been delayed a short time in order to have 
accommodated us. 

We reached Pensacola the following day, and reported to the flag- 
officer for duty at Chandelieur Island. We found several men-of-war 
lying at Pensacola harbor waiting for action, and the officers and crews 
hailed our arrival with great delight, as we had been similarly greeted 
upon our arrival at Key West; and the same scenes in connection with 
the distribution of the mail were enacted here. I cannot say with the 
strictest veracity that we reached Pensacola harbor, for it was at that 
time impossible to do so, as the entrance thereto was guarded on one 
side by a large and powerful rebel fort called Fort Barrancas, and from 
the staff of which we could plainly see the rebel flag floating, while on 
the other side, and near which we were anchored, was Fort Pickens 
with the Union ensign flying. The town of Pensacola could be seen in 
the distance, as well as Warrenton, where the navy-yard was located, 
which was now in the possession of the rebels. 

We did not remain long at Pensacola, but soon received our orders, 
and steamed away for Chandelieur. Upon our arrival at the island, we 
found it to be a long, low, sandy, and almost barren spot, with a small 
growth of timber upon the end farthest from our anchorage. Upon 
going ashore, the only living occupants were found to be the light-house 
keeper and his family, whose occupation seemed to have ceased, as his 
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oil was consumed and his provisions nearly so. His sympathies were 
evidently with the Confederacy, for he availed himself of the first op- 
portunity to escape to the mainland with his family, and without leaving 
any expressions of regret at his separation from our society. 

After taking up our position for blockade duty we settled ourselves 
down to the conviction that we might as well make the best of what 
presented a rather cheerless prospect. Frequent excursions were made 
to the island as a means of diversion from the monotony of shipboard, 
but our stay was usually very limited there, as the attractions were very 
few, and the place was infested with mosquitoes to such a degree, even 
in the daytime, that it was almost impossible to remain. It was neces- 
sary to keep a handkerchief in constant motion about the face to avoid 
being blinded by them. However, a visit could be made with compar- 
ative comfort upon days when there was quite a stiff breeze blowing, as 
the mosquitoes are unable to attend to their duties at such times. 

On the 17th of June we captured a small schooner called “ Achil- 
les,” and I have no doubt her namesake would have been very proud 
of her could he have seen her. She was loaded with ballast, and as 
Uncle Sam was not paying anything for captured ballast we did not 
realize the pecuniary gain from this capture that we had hoped would 
accrue upon first seeing her. She was dispatched to Key West, and I 
hope she received such attention as she deserved. 

The day following we left our anchorage and went to the mouth of 
the Mississippi River, and on the 19th, in company with the U. S. 
sloop-of-war “Brooklyn,” we captured a brig called the “Nahum 
Stetson,” and she was also sent to Key West for adjudication. She 
was not a very rich prize, and as it was, the honor, as well as the pe- 
cuniary gain, had to be divided with the “‘ Brooklyn.” 

After remaining here a day or two we returned to our anchorage at 
the island, with nothing of interest to divert us until the 23d of the 
month, when we captured five schooners, and to our gratification found 
them all loaded with various kinds of merchandise. One was loaded 
with flour, one with pig-iron, another with turpentine, another with 
brick, and another with salt and oats. This day’s work we regarded 
with a vast deal of pride, and hoped that it might be but the com- 
mencement of an uninterrupted series of such days. The combined 
cargoes of these five vessels would hardly make one man rich, but 
still, we were contented to take them for what they were worth and find 
no fault. 

But here again we were doomed to disappointment, as will soon be 
seen. As soon as the schooners could be brought together prize crews 
were selected from among our men, giving from four to five men to 
each vessel, and the prize fleet was placed under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Selden, our executive-officer, with orders to proceed with the 
captured vessels to Key West, and all hands to return in the first ship 
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coming back. The orders were very simple, and the fulfillment of 
them would have been highly satisfactory to those of us who remained 
behind, and who had interests at stake in the way of prize-money. 
But this beautiful programme was destined never to be executed. The 
crews went on board, and sufficient provisions were sent with them to 
provide against any reasonable detention on the voyage. The anchors 
were weighed, the sails hoisted, and the little fleet moved slowly away, 
and before night had disappeared from view. 

After a sufficient time had elapsed for the men and officer to have 
returned from Key West under ordinary circumstances and they had 
not arrived, we began to feel somewhat concerned as to their safety, 
and various surmises were offered as to the cause of their failure to re- 
turn, and the conclusion was reached at last that they must be waiting 
for a ship bound towards our station. At last a vessel arrived, and 
brought back the crews of but two of the prizes, from whom we learned 
that upon the voyage to Key West the two schooners upon which they 
sailed had become separated from the other three, although they were 
still in sight; when sailing along the coast of Florida the three 
schooners had stood too close in shore, and the weather being calm they 
had been seen from Cedar Keys, and a small rebel steamer was imme- 
diately sent out in chase, and soon captured them, while the other two 
schooners barely escaped a similar fate, their greater distance from the 
shore giving them time to sail out of reach during the time consumed 
in getting possession of their comrades. 

Lieutenant Selden was unfortunately on board one of the captured 
prizes, and he, together with the crews, were taken prisoners. We 
listened to the recital of this story with dejected countenances and de- 
pressed spirits. We were, of course, only too glad, after hearing of the 
narrow escape of our returned men, to see them back again in health and 
safety and to congratulate them on their fortune in being able to reach 
us again; but still, we were disposed to lament for a long time after the 
adverse fortune which had so far seemed to attend our efforts in the 
way of captures. 

This unfortunate circumstance impressed upon our minds most 
forcibly the truth of the saying, that “A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush.” The loss of our officer and men was, of course, the 
most serious one, as the men were among the best of our crew, and had 
been picked for this voyage as being capable and trustworthy sailors 
and skillful seamen, and would be a serious loss in any emergency which 
might arise requiring the services of such men. This was not the only 
feeling we had concerning them, for we also felt that they would 
probably be subjected to the trials of a long imprisonment in the rebel 
prisons, and possibly might never survive the confinement. 
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It was now the middle of summer, but we had not suffered as yet 
with heat even in that southern latitude. There was usually a breeze 
during the day, and the nights for the most part were quite comfortable ; 
but the monotony of blockade life upon a station so uninviting as ours, 
with only a barren and mosquito-infested island to offer any relief to 
ship-life, and with no other vessel to share our misery, was beginning 
to be felt as something of a burden to us. The excitement of the chase 
and capture of prizes was now but seldom offered. Time drags very 
slowly under such circumstances, and amusements, such as would be 
considered very tame and unsatisfactory on shore, are indulged in with 
all the avidity of youth. Games of various kinds are played ; some 
indulge in fishing over the side of the ship, others recline in comfort- 
able attitudes under the awnings and smoke their pipes and read. The 
regular discipline of the ship is carried on with daily promptness, and 
this consumes the time of the officers to a considerable extent. In the 
evenings the officers meet in pleasant social intercourse in the ward- 
room or seek the pleasant promenade on deck. 

Thus several weeks passed, with no friendly ship coming to bring 
us tidings from the North or break the monotony of our inactive exist- 
ence. <A lookout was always kept stationed at the mast-head, whose 
duty it was to report any sail he might discover, or anything else he 
should see that would be worthy of attention. Occasionally this look- 
out would report a sail far down on the horizon, which fact he would 
make known by the cry of “Sail ho!” but hope would vanish when 
her course would be announced as bearing away from us. 

About ten miles from our station was another island of much the 
same character as the one where we were lying, called Ship Island. It 
was but little known to any of us at this time, but it was destined to 
become a famous spot, and an important one, in the later history of the 
war. We had made a trip there occasionally, merely to see if it was 
occupied or in any way utilized by the rebels. It was finally deemed a 
more important place to guard than that we were then watching, and in 
August we changed our station from Chandelieur to Ship Island ; and 
although there was no perceptible difference in our surroundings or 
circumstances, still we hailed with delight anything that was in reality 
a change. In a few days we captured a small sloop loaded with fish, 
and took the indignant crew on board our ship and appropriated the 
fish to our own consumption. We passed judgment ourselves on this 
cargo in a very practical way, so that there will never be any dispute 
over the prize-money accruing from that capture. The prospects for 
recreation on shore were not much more encouraging here than at the 
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island we had lately left. To be sure, there would be the novelty of a 
first exploration, but that adventure would not consume much time, 
and the variety of scenery to be witnessed on such an expedition would 
be to all appearances extremely limited. 

Before leaving Chandelieur Island, our captain had deemed it best, asa 
matter of safety to vessels which might be coming from the North, to re- 
establish the light. Accordingly, one of our quartermasters was selected 
to perform the duties of light-keeper. He had been chosen as a man in 
all respects well qualified to perform such duty, being a skillful and 
brave fellow, and one who would be depended upon in any emergency 
which might arise. The position was one of extreme loneliness, as he 
would be the only human being upon the island, and one which would 
not be coveted under most circumstances. However, he seemed to be 
in no way depressed by the knowledge that he would be utterly alone, 
but, on the contrary, entered into the preparations for his departure 
from the ship with cheerful spirits and evident enjoyment. The dwell- 
ing-house, which was of peculiar construction, and stood upon iron 
posts which raised it some eight feet above the ground, was put in 
order for his occupation, and a good supply of the ship’s provisions 
were given him for his subsistence. He was also supplied with every- 
thing which could be of service to him in the way of arms and ammu- 
nition, as well as cooking utensils and flags for signals. After seeing 
him comfortably fixed in his new position we steamed away and left 
him monarch of all he surveyed, and to meditate upon the adventures 
of his famous predecessor in similar condition, Robinson Crusoe. 

We soon had occasion to again visit the passes at the mouth of the 
Mississippi to make reports to the commanding officer there, under 
whose immediate orders we were. While there a suspicious-looking 
vessel was discovered far up the pass. She was evidently an ocean- 
going ship, as she carried spars, and to all appearances was waiting 
for a favorable opportunity to run the blockade and go to sea. After 
a sufficient inspection of her through the glass, our captain became con- 
vinced that such was without doubt her intention, and at once asked 
permission of Captain Poor, of the “ Brooklyn,” to steam up the river 
and interview the stranger ; but the request was not granted, and soon 
after our departure the famous “Sumter” had run the blockade, 
ineffectually pursued by the “ Brooklyn.” The reason why the request 
of our captain was not granted I have never yet ascertained ; but the 
result of the “Sumter’s” escape is a matter of history, and her track 
upon the ocean we know was marked with fire and destruction. 
Upon our return to Ship Island we steered for our regular anchorage, 
but before reaching there we were utterly astounded to find ourselves 
greeted with a shot from the fort, and to discover that during our 
temporary absence the place had been taken possession of by the rebels. 
It was not the intention of Captain Smith to quietly withdraw in their 
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favor, so the ship was cleared for action, and we proceeded to engage 
the fort; but I regret to say that the action was not of long duration, 
as it soon became evident that we were not equal to the contest, and so 
withdrew from the fire and proceeded again to Chandelieur, where we 
resumed our original station in disgust. 

The monotony of our existence here was at last broken by the ar- 
rival of one or two other vessels on the station, so that we were fre- 
quently visited by the officers from them, and we had the pleasure of 
exchanging the calls and enjoying the social intercourse. The time 
thus was being passed much more agreeably than for some weeks pre- 
vious, though nothing of excitement had occurred since our brush with 
the rebel fort. But an event was soon to transpire which would afford 
us considerable of that sort of feeling. On the evening of September 
16 a bright light was seen at Ship Island by the lookout at the 
mast-head, who reported the fact to the deck-officer. Lights were seen 
frequently at night in that direction, but none of sufficient magnitude 
to attract special attention, and, as we knew the rebels were there in 
considerable force, it would have been strange if lights had not been 
seen often. But the light which was reported to the officer at this time 
seemed to be significant of some very unusual proceeding, and as such 
it excited our curiosity as to what move the rebels might be making. 
It could very soon be seen from the deck, and was anxiously watched 
by all hands, who had gathered there to watch it and exchange opinions 
as to its meaning. It soon began to spread very rapidly, until the 
whole sky was illumined by it. It was now decided that some impor- 
tant action was being taken by the rebels, and all hands were called to 
“up anchor.” 

We were very soon steaming towards the scene of the conflagration, 
the ship having been gotten under way in remarkably quick time, as the 
men were anxious to know the cause of such an unusual demonstration. 
Steam was crowded on, and we had very soon approached so near as to 
ascertain that the rebels were evacuating the island, and were burning 
such material as could not be hurriedly carried with them. We reached 
the island just in time to give them a parting blessing from our rifle- 
gun, and which, I am inclined to think, hurried matters up with them 
rather more than they desired, as they were in no condition to resent 
our offerings. 

Upon visiting the island in the morning a scene of desolation and 
ruin was presented. The fleeing soldiers had fired the barracks, as well 
as everything else that it was impossible to take away with them, and 
had destroyed the light-house by shattering the glass and burning out 
the whole inside of the structure. The order to evacuate must have 
been a very sudden and unexpected one, for we found the fort itself in 
comparatively good order and susceptible of being placed in defensive 
condition without much loss of time or any very extensive labor, from 
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the fact that the materials of which it was constructed were such as 
could not be destroyed by fire and could not be carried away on so short 
a notice. There were thousands of bags of sand left untouched, and 
which only needed to be placed in position to render the fort almost 
impregnable. Eight of the casemates of the fort were in condition to 
receive guns and unharmed. There were also about a dozen small 
shanties, which probably had been used for soldiers’ quarters, which 
had been spared by the flames, and what was better than all, we found 
thirty-six head of cattle. This last-mentioned discovery was indeed a 
valuable one, for we had been without fresh beef for many weeks, and 
the prospect for indulgence in that luxury was very delightful, and we 
all felt extremely grateful to the rebel government for this pleasant 
surprise. 

As the officer in command of the fort had not had the pleasure of 
sinking our ship with his guns, which, I presume, he anticipated doing 
when we first arrived from the Mississippi, he was compelled to resort 
to the pen with which to express his warlike propensities. This article 
has been said to be mightier than the sword ; but in this instance I am 
convinced that the sword would have done much greater execution. 
The sentiments of this officer toward our captain were found nailed to 
the bulletin of the fort, and were expressed in the following language: 


‘To THE COMMANDER OF THE ‘ MASSACHUSETTS,’ UNITED StTATEs SHIP OF Wak, 

NOW LYING OFF SHIP IsLanpD. 

‘« By order of my government I have this day evacuated Ship Island. This 
my brave soldiers under my command do with much reluctance and regret. For 
three long months your good ship has been our constant companion. We have not 
exactly lived and loved together, but we have been intimately acquainted, having 
exchanged cards on the 9th day of July last. In leaving you to-day we beg you to 
accept our best wishes for your health and happiness while sojourning on this 
pleasant, hospitable shore. That we may have another exchange of courtesies 
before the war closes, and that we may meet face to face in close quarters, is the . 
urgent prayer of, 

‘¢ Very truly, your obedient servant, 
“H, W. ALLEN, 
‘« Lieutenant-Colonel, Commanding Ship Island. 

“D, C. JENKINS, 

‘‘ Lieutenant and Post Adjutant. 
‘Fort Twiaes, Sarp Istanp, September 17, 1861.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE AUSTRIAN ARTILLERY. 


(Concluded. ) 


IV. 
THE ARTILLERY RESERVE ESTABLISHMENTS.’ 


THESE, as in Germany and elsewhere, comprise the parks and depots 
for the supply of ammunition for guns and small-arms, ete., and the 
repair of material, and are organized so as to repair all losses in men 
and horses of the batteries. 

They are divided into reserve establishments of the first and second 
line. 

Those of the first line are: (1) The divisional parks for mountain 
service; (2) The divisional parks for the infantry divisions; (3) The 
Army corps parks. 

Those of the second line are divided into three groups. 

First Group.—(4) The army munition parks. 

Second Group.—(5) The army reserve munition parks. 

Third Group.—(6) The munition field depots of the army ; (7) 
The artillery siege parks. 

The establishments of the first line are under the control of the 
army corps commander, who sends his orders through the chief of ar- 
tillery of the corps. Those of the second line are in the same way, 
under the orders of the general commanding an army. 


(1) The Parks for Mountain Service. 


One of these parks is attached to each large detachment intended 
for service in the Tyrol. The park is commanded by the senior artillery 
officer serving with it, and is organized so that if necessary detachments 
of the park can be attached to brigades or columns acting independently, 
or which are temporarily isolated. 

The personnel of the park is furnished by the mountain batteries of 
the division to which it belongs, and by a section of artillery workmen 


11 have been at great pains in the preparation of this subject, and have endeav- 
ored to show the precise method of organizing and equipping trains. 
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composed of one officer, two fireworkers, from five to eight cannon- 
eers, and four orderlies, who are provided with the necessary tools and 
material, Special instructions make known in every case whether the 
material of the park is to be transported in wagons or on pack-animals. 
The wagons are provided by requisition, and the animals by the train. 

If mounted batteries operate with the troops, they are supplied by a 
munition column, furnished by one of the regiments of the field artillery 
for the purpose. 

Each mountain park provides one hundred rounds for each gun, 
twenty rounds for infantry muskets, ten rounds per carbine of engineers 
and pioneers, 

The effective strength of each battalion is eight hundred muskets, of 
each engineer company two hundred muskets, of each pioneer company 
one hundred and forty carbines. 


(2) Division Munition Parks. 


To each infantry division forming part of an army, or army corps, 
a division park is attached, the object of which is to supply the troops 
of the division with cannon and small-arms ammunition, and to fur- 
nish the artillery with men, horses, and material. Munition columns 
1, 2, and 5 form these parks, and are attached to the same infantry 
division as the battery divisions having corresponding numbers; thus, 
munition column 6 is attached to the infantry division to which battery 
division No. V. belongs, etc. 

The organization and material of the munition columns 1, 2, and 5 
has already been given. In addition it provides eighty-two rounds for 
8 cm. gun, thirty rounds for each infantry musket. 

Independent infantry divisions, that is, those which do not make part 
of any corps, or army, receive, according to their effective strength, one 
or two munition columns as a division park. 

To each of the munition columns a section of artillery workmen 
is attached. 

The munition park of an independent infantry division is either 
commanded by the senior officer of the munition column, or by a cap- 
tain of artillery specially selected from the regiment to which the mu- 
nition column belongs. . 

The supply in munitions of a typical park for an independent in- 
fantry division is calculated on the following basis, viz.: one hundred 
and ten rounds per 8 cm. gun, one hundred and ten rounds per 9 cm. 
gun, forty rounds per infantry musket, twenty rounds per carbine, en- 
gineers, and pioneers, eighteen rounds per cavalry carbine, eighteen 
rounds per cavalry revolver. 

The fighting section (Gefechts-train) of the division park—that is to 
say, the caissons, spare-gun carriages, and horses harnessed—must remain 

Vou. V.—No. 2. 13 
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during a battle in the immediate vicinity of the field, and their position 
made known to the officer commanding the munition reserve of the 
batteries, as well as to the drivers of the infantry small-arms caissons. 

In supplying the empty caissons sent by the batteries, preference is 
given to the munitions in the “column caissons,” reserving the battery 
caissons for cases when it becomes necessary to send loaded caissons to 
the batteries without delay, or to replace disabled caissons. 

The cavalry divisions have no division parks. 

Those cavalry divisions forming part of an army, as a rule, are 
supplied with artillery and small-arms munitions, and other artillery 
material, by the division park of the army to which they belong; the 
batteries attached to the cavalry divisions receiving also from this park 
the necessary supply in men and horses. . 

To enable the cavalry divisions to replace immediately their expended 
small-arms ammunition, the army munition park places at the disposal 
of each a cartridge caisson, similar to those supplied the infantry divis- 
ions; this caisson is attached to one of the horse batteries of the division. 

When a cavalry division is required to act independently, it receives 
besides, from the army munition park, several caissons of small-arms 
and artillery ammunition. 


(3) The Army Corps Munition Parks. 


These parks have two distinct objects in view: 

1st. To perform for the troops not forming part of the army corps 
divisions the same réle that the division parks do for the troops of the 
divisions, and furnish to the corps artillery the necessary munition, men, 
and horses. They carry, besides, for the cavalry, engineers, and pioneers 
of the army corps, a supply of small-arms ammunition, as well as a 
quantity of explosives. 

2d. To make repairs and to perform such other works as cannot be 
done by the batteries, and to replace such parts of the material, harness, 
etc., as are not supplied by the division parks. 

In each army corps the munition park of the corps is formed by 
munition column No. 3 of the field artillery regiment attached to the 
corps, and to this munition column a section of artillery workmen is 
added. The composition in personnel and material of munition column 
No. 3 has been given, and, as stated, is furnished by the staff of the 
III. battery division. 

The section of workmen is composed of one mounted officer, two 
fireworkers (one mounted), three master-workmen of the second class, 
eleven privates, and one orderly. Two horses are furnished by the 
munition column. 

The supply in munitions transported by an army corps munition 
park is the following: seventy-four rounds per 8 cm. gun of the 
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“corps artillery,” eighty-two rounds per 9 cm. gun of the “corps 
artillery,” twenty rounds per carbine of the engineers and pioneers, 
eighteen rounds per revolver and carbine of the cavalry. 

There is, besides, a supply of explosives, including incendiary com- 
position, viz.: one hundred and thirteen pounds of powder ; three hun- 
dred and seventy-eight pounds of powder and two hundred and two 
pounds of dynamite for engineers; seventy-seven pounds of powder and 
one hundred and eighty-four pounds of dynamite for pioneers of cavalry. 

During a battle the caissons, spare pieces, carriages, and wagon con- 
taining explosives, as well as the spare horses of each army corps park, 
are brought to the immediate vicinity of the field, where, with the other 
vehicles which constitute the baggage-train of the park, they remain some 
distance in rear, with the section of artillery workmen. 


(4) The Army Munition Parks. 


These parks, which form the first group of the reserve establish- 
ments of the second line, have for their object : 

1st. To supply munitions of all kinds—material, men, and artil- 
lery horses—to the division munition parks and the army corps parks, 
as well as to the cavalry divisions. 

2d. To effect such repairs as the army corps parks are unable to 
make. 

3d. To forward from the reserve fresh supplies of men and horses. 

4th. To receive all material taken from the enemy. 

Asa rule, army parks are made up from munition columns Nos, 4 
and 6 of the field artillery regiments which belong to the army; one 
section of artillery workmen belongs to this park. 

The composition in men and material of munition columns 4 and 
6 has already been given, except the section of artillery workmen, which 
consists of one mounted officer, two fireworkers (one mounted), three 
master-workmen of the second class, eleven cannoneer workmen, one 
orderly. 

The horses are furnished by munition column No. 6, which also 
transports the necessary tools and materials. 

The command of each army munition park is intrusted to a field- 
officer of the artillery staff; he is assisted by one captain, charged with 
technical affairs, one first lieutenant (adjutant), one medical officer, one 
lieutenant (paymaster), one veterinary, two fireworkers (sergeants of 
technical artillery), one assistant paymaster, one cannoneer, three drivers, 
seven orderlies; total, six officers, fourteen men, five horses, 

All the artillery officers of this command belong to the artillery 
staff; the remainder of the personnel is furnished either by the field 
artillery regiments or by the technical artillery. 

Besides the commander of the park, there is in the army park for 
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each group of three or four columns an “inspection command,” the 
duties of which are performed by a captain, having under his orders one 
sergeant and three cannoneers, four horses and one baggage-wagon. 
This inspection command, as has been stated, is formed by the staff of 
the III. division of batteries of the first, second, fourth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth, tenth, and twelfth field artillery regiments, and its object is to 
detect and rectify any deficiency in material or neglect of duty. 

The supply of munitions transported by an army munition park is 
calculated as follows: 

1st. For all the troops and batteries of the army corps and of 
infantry divisions not making part of an army corps: thirty rounds 
per 8 cm. gun, thirty rounds per 9 cm. gun, eight rounds per infantry 
musket, eight rounds per engineers’ and pioneers’ carbines. 

2d. For the cavalry divisions, engineers, and pioneers, troops which 
do not belong to any army corps: one hundred rounds per 8 cm. gun, 
twenty rounds per carbines for engineers and pioneers, five rounds per 
cavalry carbines, eight rounds per cavalry revolver. 

Generally the army munition parks during a battle must not ap- 
proach within three or four hours’ march of the field. To insure the 
supply of munitions to the batteries of horse artillery of the cavalry 
divisions, several caissons of 8 cm. ammunition can be ordered to the 
position held by the batteries. 


(5) The Army Reserve Munition Parks. 


As we have seen, the army munition parks are essentially mobile ; 
all the supplies which they carry are to be found in the wagons, and 
the personnel is, for the most part, furnished by the field artillery 
regiments. This is not the case with the army reserve munition 
parks forming the second group of reserve establishments of the second 
line, which are far from having an equal degree of mobility. Usually 
the supplies are in wagons, as is the case in the army parks, but the 
wagons are not horsed, and the personnel, instead of being furnished 
by the field artillery, is taken from the technical artillery ; that is to 
say, it is drawn from the various technical establishments of the artil- 
lery as needed. 

The army reserve parks are designed to supply the army parks 
with munitions and artillery material by means of convoys, trains, etc. 
When railroads or water transportation are available the supplies are 
forwarded by these means, otherwise in wagons drawn by horses hired 
for the occasion. 

In every case the personnel of the park superintends the movements 
and preservation of the munitions. 

The command of the reserve park is given to a field-officer of the 
artillery staff, who has under him one captain for technical affairs, one 
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first lieutenant (adjutant), one medical officer, two sergeants (tech- 
nical artillery), two drivers, four orderlies; total, three officers, eight 
men, four horses, 

The detachments of technical artillery attached to the different 
army reserve parks are formed into companies. They are furnished, as 
will be seen farther on, by the company of artillery workmen, Vienna. 
The effective of each detachment is calculated as follows : 

For three hundred and fifty to four hundred wagons: two mounted 
officers, fourteen non-commissioned officers (two mounted), three hun- 
dred and fifty-four master-workmen (second class), ninety to one hun- 
dred cannoneers (workmen), two orderlies; total, two officers and one 
hundred and nine men. 

The supply of munitions for cannon and small-arms is estimated on 
the following basis: 

Forty rounds per 8 em. gun, thirty-six rounds per 9 cm. gun, 
thirty rounds per infantry arms, twenty rounds per engineer and 
pioneer carbines, eight rounds per cavalry carbine, eight rounds per 
cavalry revolver. : 

The supply of dynamite and other explosives is fixed at half that of 
the munition column of the army. 

There are, besides, in each reserve park spare carriages with loaded 
limbers in the proportion of five per cent. of all the 8 cm. and 9 cm. 
guns in the batteries of the corresponding army ; also from three to 
six park wagons for the service of the park, spare wheels, and other 
spare parts, etc. 
(6) The Army Munition Field Depots. 


In rear of the army reserve parks a field depot is organized for each 
army. These depots, which constitute the third group of reserve es- 
tablishments of the second line, are designed to furnish to the parks in 
advance the necessary munitions and artillery material. In these de- 
pots most of the repairs are made, the supply of munitions at the depot 
* is not greater than that loaded in the wagons of the park, and is stored 
in magazines placed at convenient points. 

When possible the artillery material is stored in permanent depots. 
When such is the case, no special commands for the army field muni- 
tion depots are formed ; in the contrary case, a field officer of the artillery 
staff is placed at the head of each depot, assisted by one captain in 
charge of technical affairs, one first lieutenant (adjutant), one medical 
officer, two sergeants (technical artillery), four orderlies; total, four 
officers, six men. 

Neither the officers nor non-commissioned officers are mounted ; 
one company of artillery workmen is attached to each depot. The 
company has the same formation as that already described as belong- 
ing to the army reserve park, 
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The supply of munitions at a field depot is calculated on the fol- 
lowing basis, viz. : 

One hundred and fifty rounds per 7 cm. mountain gun, one hun- 
dred and fifty-two rounds per 8 cm. gun, one hundred and thirty 
rounds per 9 cm. gun, sixty rounds per infantry musket, thirty rounds 
per engineer and pioneer carbines, twelve rounds per cavalry carbines, 
twelve rounds per cavalry revolvers. 

The supply of explosives is the same as that of a reserve park; 
five per cent. of the entire number of spare 8 cm. and 9 cm. guns with 
unloaded limbers, and gun-carriages, and caissons, with the field batter- 
ies of the corresponding army, and ten per cent. of the mountain guns 
and carriages (7 cm.); three per cent. of all other wagons in the bat- 
teries, and with other troops. In case of need these wagons can be 
utilized for the service of the depot in the transportation of supplies ; 
horses hired for the occasion would then be used. In addition, each 
depot possesses the supplies necessary to replace those in the wagons, 
and for the sections and companies of workmen attached to the differ- 
ent parks, the pioneer tgols, ete. Finally, the workshops attached to 
the depots are supplied with all that is necessary for repairing material, 
etc, 


(7) The Siege Artillery Parks. 


The formation of a siege artillery park is ordered in every case by 
the war minister, and its composition in munition, material, etc., de- 
pends on the strength of the place to be besieged, its situation, arma- 
ment, and resources of every description. The personnel is for the 
most part taken from the fortress artillery. 

In addition to the fortress artillery companies, each siege park must 
have one or two companies of artillery workmen, furnished by the 
technical artillery ; the strength of these companies, which are charged 
with the different mechanical work of the parks, as well as the preserva- 
tion of the material and munitions, is calculated on the following basis : 

For eighty breech-loading cannon of all calibres five officers, thirty- - 
four non-commissioned officers, six to eight master-workmen of the 
second class, one hundred and eighty to two hundred cannoneers (work- 
men), five orderlies. Total, five officers, and from two hundred and 
twenty-five to two hundred and forty-two men. 

When a siege corps is organized, its artillery park is placed under 
the direct command of the chief of the siege artillery. The care and 
maintenance of the material is always intrusted to a field-officer of the 
artillery staff, who is known as the “ commandant of the depot material,” 
and who has directly under his orders the company of artillery work- 
men of the depot, and, besides, one captain assistant, one captain (pay- 
master), two lieutenants, three non-commissioned officers (mounted), one 
driver, five orderlies. Total, four officers, four men, two horses. 
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There are, besides, in each park two master-workmen of the first 
and second class. 

The supply of munitions, material, and objects of every description 
necessary for the combatant troops, parks, and depots is not the only 
preparation to be made in time of peace by the batteries, parks, and 
depots, as the regulations require that there be stored in the artillery 
depots the reserve supplies, the principal of which are estimated on the 
following basis : 

Guns : forty per cent. of the 7 cm., 8 cm., and 9 cm. guns in all the 
existing batteries. 

Carriages : five per cent. of 7 cm., 8 cm., and 9 cm, gun-¢arriages. 

Caissons : twenty per cent. of 8 cm. and 9 cm. guns. 

Other wagons: ten per cent. of all other varieties in the batteries, 
munition columns, and parks, as well as the artillery wagons in the ser- 
vice of the infantry and rifle battalions. 

Projectiles, powder, ete., in quantity enough to prepare double the 
amount carried by all the batteries, viz.: two hundred and fifty-six 
rounds for 9 cm., three hundred and four rounds for 8 cm., two 
hundred and twenty-four rounds for 7 cm. guns. Metallic shells, 
powder, lead, etc., necessary for the preparation of a number of 
small-arms cartridges equal to that carried by all the men of the 
infantry, rifles, and cavalry, viz., seventy-two rounds per musket, 
fifty-four rounds per cavalry carbine, thirty rounds per cavalry re- 
volver. 

Harness : fifteen per cent. of the harness, etc., for saddle and draught 
horses in all the field batteries and munition columns, as well as the 
parks of all the mountain batteries. 

The reserve supplies mentioned above serve to replenish in a meas- 
ure the army field munition depots. In addition, during the continu- 
ation of the war the arsenal at Vienna, which is, as we have seen, the 
general centre of artillery construction and production of Austria, will 
supply without interruption all deficiencies, and becomes a grand field 
artillery depot. If the army is removed to any very great distance 
from Vienna, or if the means of communication are not sufficient to 
maintain a sure and rapid supply, the regulations require that from 
among the depots of artillery material one be selected nearest the theatre 
of war as a point where a grand field depot is to be organized; here a 
large part of the munitions, material, etc., prepared at Vienna must be 
collected from the first, and forwarded to the army field munition depots 
as required. 

The foregoing account serves to explain the means employed by the 
Austrian artillery to supply the army with ammunition. 

A brief review of the proportion furnished by each of the reserve 
establishments is shown in the following table, and will perhaps make 
the subject somewhat clearer : 
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The number of rounds of the horse batteries in the field is but one 
hundred and fifty-two, but, as has been stated, the army park, if neces- 
sary, can send loaded caissons to the batteries. 


Instruction Schools, ete. 


As in Germany and Italy, the annual instruction is divided into 
periods (five), and is progressively and systematically carried out. The 
annual contingent joins the army October 1, and the practical instruc- 
tion commences at that date, and continues steadily until the opening 
of the troop-schools, December 1. Everything pertaining to the edu- 
cation of the artillery centres in the sixth division of the war ministry. 

The schools and institutions are divided into two categories, one 
serving to educate young men for the position of officers and non-com- 
missioned officers, and the other to complete the instruction of officers, 
and thus prepare them for the higher grades and fit them for certain 
special employments. 


Schools of the First Category. 


Under this head may be included the troop-schools and the special 
military schools, the Artillery Cadet School, and the Artillery and Engi- 
neer Academy. The troop-schools feed the special schools and artillery 
cadet school, while the two latter supply the academy. 


The Troop-Schools. 


The four winter months are devoted to theoretical teaching, which 
is given very much as in Italy and Germany, there being in every 
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artillery company and battery schools for the privates and non-commis- 
sioned officers ; a battery-division school for the higher education of the 
more intelligent non-commissioned officers, and which prepares them 
for the cadet schools; and, finally, a separate course for the one-year 
volunteers who are aspirants for either the rank of non-commissioned 
officer or commissioned officer of the reserve artillery troops. 

The lecture-rooms are amply provided with models of all the Aus- 
trian field-artillery material, and fine photographs, lithographs, and 
drawings, with full explanations, facilitate the study of the material. 

The instruction, theoretical and practical, of the one-year volunteers 
is purely military, and embraces reports and returns, regulations, army 
organization, artillery material, gunnery, topography (military survey- 
ing drawing), tactics, field fortifications. 

The examinations take place in the fall. Those who fail are allowed 
a re-examination after one year; those who pass are recommended as 
non-commissioned officers and lieutenants of the reserve, who will be 
called on when mobilization is ordered. The other regimental schools 
are the riding-school, and finally, as in all other countries, the firing- 
schools or polygons, where the annual target practice is conducted. 

The officers and cadets of the artillery receive theoretical instruction 
from December 1 to March 1 annually. This comprises conferences 
and lectures, reports of manceuvres, elaboration of tactical questions and 
problems, reconnoissances, fencing and riding. 

The lectures take place twice each week. 

The reports of manceuvres must be submitted within twenty-four 
hours, and must contain a sketch of the ground. 

The tactical problems are worked up in the form of essays, which 
are written during the winter months. They are given to the captains 
by the regimental and battery division commanders, and in the case of 
subalterns and cadets by the captains. 

Every officer and cadet must prepare an essay, and they all are sent 
to the colonel of the regiment, where they are carefully examined ; a few 
of the best are forwarded to the chief of artillery. 


The Special Schools. 


These are located at Giins, Saint Poulten, and Weisskirchen. The 
Artillery Cadet School, Vienna, and the Artillery and Engineer Acad- 
emy. 

These schools are commanded by field-officers, and the course of 
study in the first two, which are of the first degree, continues four 
years; while in the third, of the second degree, the course is for three 
years. The schools of the first degree are opened to all candidates from 
civil life not above twelve years of age, while the school at Weiss- 
kirchen, of the second degree, is open to all who produce satisfactory cer- 
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tificates from a lower gymnasium or polytechnic school, or who pass a 
successful examination based on their curriculum of study. At the end 
of the course at Weisskirchen (from which most of the artillery cadets 
are taken), those pupils who pass with the certificate of “excellent” are 
transferred to the artillery and engineers’ academy at Vienna until all 
vacancies are filled, the pupils being selected according to their prece- 
dence on the list. Those who have passed with the certificate “good” 
are appointed to the artillery as non-commissioned officers on the Ist of 
September following, and are eligible to the Artillery Cadet School, 
Vienna, after one year’s service ina regiment. Those who pass “ satis- 
factory” enter the artillery as cannoneers of the first class. 

The pupils of the two other schools who pass successfully through 
enter the Artillery Cadet School, and in some cases the Artillery and 
Engineer Academy. 

The Permanent Cadre of the School at Weisskirchen—One com- 
mandant (field-officer), thirty-one regimental officers (instructors), two 
civilian professors (of religion), three medical officers, forty non-com- 
missioned officers, four trumpeters, four hospital attendants, eighty- 
seven servants; total, thirty-five officers, two civilians, one hundred 
and forty-five men. 

Course of Study.—Religion, German, French, Bohemian or Hun- 
garian, surveying, physical science, chemistry, natural history, geogra- 
phy, correspondence, general history, regulations, artillery, drills, exer- 
cises, geometry (plain, spherical, and analytical), free-hand drawing, 
topographical drawing, hippology, gymnastics, fencing, swimming, tar- 
get practice (infantry and artillery), field exercises. 


The Artillery Cadet School, Vienna. 


This school, established at the arsenal, Vienna, was reorganized Sep- 
tember 14, 1876, and the course of study had not been definitely fixed. 
It continues, however, for four years, and is intended to prepare boys 
from civil life and the preparatory military schools, as well as meritori- 
ous non-commissioned officers and privates, for the grade of artillery 
cadet. The number of pupils is four hundred and eighty, and they are 
divided into two categories. In the first the ages of the pupils vary 
from fourteen to seventeen years, and they are not considered as part of 
the army ; in the second category the pupils have completed their sev- 
enteenth year, and are included in the army aggregate. Candidates who 
have not reached their seventeenth year are allowed to follow a course 
of instruction adapted to their youth and qualifications, as shown by 
their entrance examination, and may be admitted to the first or second 
year’s course. Military candidates alone can enter the third year’s course. 
The cadets live in barracks and wear the uniform of the artillery. 

The school is commanded by a field-officer, or captain, and all the 
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professors and instructors belong to the army. The pupils, as well as 
candidates, who have not attended the school, and who are able to pass 
the final examination in a satisfactory manner, receive the title of cadet, 
and are sent to the. artillery regiments ; they are thereafter eligible to 
the grade of lieutenants; all who are found deficient enter the army as 
non-commissioned officers. In their own corps the cadets can be ap- 
pointed to the different grades of non-commissioned officers, and par- 
ticularly to that of cadet supplementary officer, which is especially 
reserved for them, and which is the highest non-commissioned grade. 
The appointments thus conferred upon them do not influence their 
promotion to the rank of officer, which is made either according to 
seniority or otherwise after one year of service, or less, in the cadet 
corps. 

Cadets who, in passing the cadet examination, have merited the 
remark “excellent,” can alone be proposed for promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant out of turn. Cadets who are not promoted during their 
active service in consequence of there being no vacancies, pass into the 
reserve with the title of cadet, and can be appointed officers of reserve 
whenever vacancies occur. 

The course of instruction in September, 1876, embraced the follow- 
ing subjects: mathematics, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, natural 
sciences, surveying and topography, geography and history, military 
history, artillery service, fortifications, tactics, gunnery, field service and 
outpost duty, army organization and administration, army regulations, 
judging distances, target practice, gymnastics, fencing, swimming. 


The Technical Military Academy, Vienna. 


This institution is intended not only to prepare officers for the artil- 
lery, but for the engineers and pioneers. Up to the year 1868 the 
artillery and engineer cadets were educated in separate schools. Now 
they are instructed together, as in Italy, Germany, England, and else- 
where. Everything pertaining to this academy is most admirable. 
The buildings are very commodious, and include a fine riding-hall and 
gymnasium. In the drill-ground adjoining are different batteries, earth- 
works, and every other facility for practical instruction. 

Pupils are received from civil and the military schools of the first 
and second degree, and are permitted to enter between the ages of nine- 
teen and twenty years. The number is filled at two hundred and eighty. 
Candidates can enter the first or second year’s course at twenty by 
passing the necessary examination. 

The academy is placed under the command of a general or colonel, 
and the professors and instructors are taken from the army and civil 


life. 
Permanent Cadie.—One general or colonel commandant, five field- 
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officers, thirty-six captains and lieutenants (professors and instructors), 
three civilian professors (one professor of religion), one dancing-master, 
one paymaster, two medical officers, one veterinary surgeon, eighteen 
surgeons, three clerks, two buglers, four hospital attendants, one hundred 
and twenty-two soldiers. Riding-School : Three sergeants, two corporals, 
thirty privates, one saddler, fifty-two horses: total, forty-five officers, 
three civilians, one hundred and fifty-five men, fifty-two horses. 

The course of study continues four years, and is both theoretical 
and practical, embracing the following subjects: rhetoric and ethics, 
experimental philosophy, French, geography, general history, higher 
mathematics, chemistry, general and technical philosophy, technical 
and analytical mechanics, engineering, principles of European, state, 
and international law, military law, pioneer service, military corre- 
spondence and reports, army organization, army regulations, field 
service, tactics and drill, topographical drawing and study of ground, 
fencing, swimming, dancing and riding, gymnastics. The foregoing 
eovers the first two years, and is considered as the preparatory course. 
In the third and fourth year the course of study is special for the 
artillery and engineers. 

Artillery Cowrse-—Mechanical technology, general architecture, 
service of artillery, attack and defense of fortifications, hippology. 

The course for engineer cadets is suited to that arm of service. 

Practical Course.—The practical instruction comprises infantry and 
artillery exercises, target practice, field manceuvres, surveying with 
plane table, containing mapping, sketching the construction of batteries, 
and field-work, etc.,—i.e., visits to the arsenal, etc. 

Those who sustain their final examination enter the army as second 
lieutenants. Those who fail enter the army as non-commissioned 
officers ; if from a civil school they serve four years, and if from a 
military school ten years. About one-fifth of the whole number fail 


to pass. 
INSTITUTIONS OF THE SECOND CATEGORY. 


Under this head are included: 1st, advanced course of artillery, 
engineers and intendance ; 2d, the highest artillery course. 

There is, besides, an annual course of instruction for the preparation 
of a small number of artillery officers for the position of master-arti- 
ficers ; and finally, officers who aim at becoming instructors of riding 
are allowed to follow a one-year course of training at the Central Artil- 
lery Riding-School, Vienna. 

The advanced Artillery and Engineers’ Course.—The object of this 
course is to train artillery officers for the scientific work of the corps. 

All artillery officers under the rank of captain, who have served 
not less than two years actively, and who are at least twenty-two years 
of age, can become candidates. An officer wishing to undertake this 
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course of study must apply to the war minister by July 15; if his 
application is approved, he must undergo the following competitive 
entrance examination: geometry (plain, analytical, descriptive), calculus, 
mechanics, French, military correspondence, surveying and topography, 
small-arms and cannon, military engineering. 

About fifteen artillery officers are admitted annually, and the fol- 
lowing are the subjects of study: science of artillery, mechanics and 
machines, military engineering, the equipment of field, siege, and sea- 
coast artillery, the attack and defense of fortifications, technology of 
artillery, tactics, reconnoissance, and field sketching, strategy. 

The foregoing are obligatory, the following are voluntary: political 
economy, statistics, French, English. 

The engineers have a special course adapted to that arm. 

The instruction is given chiefly by lecture, and no examinations are 
held, but a report of the progress and abilities of each officer is sent to 
the war minister at the end of each year. Idleness or a want of ap- 
plication are punished by removal. At the expiration of the course 
(two years) the officers are examined, and ranked according to the result. 
Lieutenants marked “excellent” are at once promoted first lieutenants; 
those marked “very good,” six months later; and first lieutenants 
marked “very good” or “excellent” are placed on a special list for 
promotion out of turn as vacancies occur. All graduates of the highest 
military course who are marked “good” are promoted without theoretical 
examination until they reach the grade of major. 

The Highest Artillery Course.-—Every year a few officers of artillery 
are selected to pursue a special course of scientific study in the univer- 
sities. They remain two or even three years, according to circum- 
stances, and thereafter are assigned to scientific work with the artillery 
committee on the establishments of the technical artillery. Such 
details, however, are not permanent. 

The advaneed and highest artillery courses of study are conducted 
in Vienna, in buildings not far from the Artillery Academy, and both 
are under the supervision of the president of the artillery and engineer 
committee. 


The Central Artillery Riding-School. 


This school is located at Vienna, and the object is to promote uni- 
formity in riding and stable management throughout the artillery, to 
train ungovernable horses, and educate instructors for the regimental 
riding-schools. For this purpose each regiment sends three privates 
for one year’s duty in grooming. Each field-artillery regiment one, and 
the entire fortress artillery three officers. In addition, eight privates, 
two blacksmiths, one tailor, one saddler, and one shoemaker are selected 
from the entire artillery. Four remount horses are sent by each regi- 
ment of field artillery, and twelve by the remount commission, Vienna. 
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The school is commanded by a field-officer, with one captain as as- 
sistant, and one veterinary surgeon. 

To enter the school candidates must be under the rank of captain, 
and have a special aptitude, be fine riders, and capable as instructors ; 
they are all admitted on probation, which continues one month, at the 
expiration of which time they are returned to their regiments, unless 
they show marked ability ; if they do, they finish the course, which 
continues eleven months. 

The commandant, his assistant, and the veterinary act as instructors, 
and the course embraces riding, harnessing, and driving artillery horses, 
the anatomy, physiology, breaking, training, shoeing, and care of horses, 
theory of draught, and the scientific method of constructing artillery 
carriages, the most prevalent diseases of horses, and their treatment. 

At the termination of the course all candidates are examined, both 
theoretically and practically, before a board, the president of which is 
the director of artillery, Vienna, and consisting besides of the com- 
mandant of the school, his assistant, and veterinary, and two field- 
officers of artillery. The pupils are classified, according to their 
examination, as “ unsatisfactory,” “good,” “very good,” or “ excel- 
cellent.” No re-examination is allowed. 

The pupils of the Artillery Cadet School receive their instruction in 
riding at the Central Riding-School, the officers (pupils) acting as their 


instructors. 


Appointment and Promotion of Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers 
of Artillery. 


Non-Commissioned Officers.—Non-commissioned officers are ap- 
pointed from the ranks, the military school of Weisskirchen, and the 
Artillery Cadet School. 

To be eligible for promotion to corporal a private must have served 
at least six months, and a corporal one year to be sergeant or cadet. 
Having served the prescribed period, intelligence, as determined by 
examination, influence with the men, and good character are the neces- 
sary qualifications for promotion, which is by seniority. 

Officers.—Lieutenants of artillery are either appointed from the 
Artillery Academy or from duly qualified artillery cadets. As in 
Germany, the consent of the officers of the regiment in which the 
cadet has served is necessary. 

Promotion.—Every subaltern must have served four years, every 
captain four years, every major and lieutenant-colonel three years, to 
be eligible to the next higher grade. 

Promotion is by seniority throughout the entire artillery, but, as an 
inducement to great professional excellence, promotions are also made 


out of turn, as follows: 
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Cadets who are marked “ excellent” at their final examination are 
eligible for promotion out of turn, provided they are otherwise quali- 
fied. 

Second lieutenants who have served three years, and who have re- 
ceived the certificate “ very good” at the “ Advanced Artillery and En- 
gineers’ Course,” can claim immediate promotion to first lieutenants, 
provided they are marked “ excellent” on the regimental qualification 
list. ‘Those who have the above record are eligible to the grade of 
captain out of turn. 

Captains are for similar reasons eligible to the grade of field-officer, 
provided they further receive the mark “ excellent” in handling a 
field-officer’s command of all arms, before a committee appointed for 
the purpose. 

All promotions are preceded by examinations, except in the case 
of captains who have received the certificate “ good” at the Advanced 
Artillery Course; thereafter they are exempted from any further 
theoretical examinations. 

The officers qualified for promotion out of turn form one list, and 
are promoted according to seniority.” 


REMARKS. 


The adoption in Austria of a new system of artillery (breech-loaders) 
has been followed by a partial reorganization of the artillery. The 
law effecting these changes received the emperor’s approval November 
24, 1876, shortly after I left the country. 

The dispositions relating to the field artillery were put in operation 
gradually, so as to keep pace with the manufacture of the new material. 

The first of the batteries made its appearance at the Austrian ma- 
neeuvres near Feldsberg, in the summer of 1876, where I had an ex- 
cellent opportunity, as also subsequently at the Vienna Arsenal, of 
thoroughly studying the guns, carriages, ammunition, and equipments, 
and of comparing the old muzzle-loading with the new breech-loading 
guns. 

Contrasted with the other field artillery of Europe, the Austrian 
is second to no other in point of simplicity, durability, economy, and 
adaptability. 

General Uchatius, to whose genius, experience, and perseverance 
these great improvements are chiefly due, has certainly given the Aus- 
trians a field artillery which is able to cope with any in Europe, and 
all students of this arm are looking to the future with deep interest for 
the severe tests of the service. 

The personnel of the Austrian artillery has always been skillful, and 

? For a more detailed account of this subject, see report of General E. Upton, 
on ‘* Armies of Asia and Europe.” 
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inspired by a heroism capable of such noble sacrifices as were made at 
Koéniggriitz and Sadowa, but in the last two wars the material of the 
Austrians, whose artillery once led all Europe, was overmatched, first 
by the rifled French guns in 1859, to which they opposed smooth- 
bores, and in the Austro-Prussian war by breech-loaders, which they 
met with muzzle-loaders. Now they are able to meet either of their 
old adversaries with equal, and in some respects superior guns, and 
ammunition. I venture to say that gun for gun the Austrian artillery 
has no favors to ask, and need have no fears of further losing any of 
the prestige it once enjoyed, and may hope to win again. 

In contradistinction to other field artilleries of Europe, all the guns 
of the Austrians are made of steel-bronze after a plan devised by Gen- 
eral Uchatius. Both the Italian general Rosset and the Russian colonel 
Larrof claim to be contemporaries of General Uchatius in the applica- 
tion of the steel-bronze principle, and have certainly produced guns 
manufactured by a similar process, They have not, however, gained 
the same result, or met with the same success, and no steel-bronze guns 
of Europe can equal those of Austria, which all the powers are trying 
to imitate. 

This subject is not without a lesson which we would do well to 
consider, in view of the present state of our field artillery and the large 
number of old bronze guns. 

The inventions of Mr. Krupp have met with unexampled favor, 
and he has sold no less than twenty thousand guns, and the superiority 
of steel guns over all others was unquestioned until the appearance of 
the Uchatius gun. The performances of this gun have placed it in the 
first rank ; and now all Europe, moved by economy, and satisfied with 
the results, are ready to convert their old bronze guns into steel-bronze. 
In this connection the following data, prepared by Captain Irven, of 
the English artillery, will be interesting : 
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If to the intrinsic merit of the Uchatius gun that of the segmental 
shell (which averages one hundred and sixty useful fragments) be added, 
and then the cost as compared with steel guns, viz., about two-thirds 
less, the true value of General Uchatius’s discovery becomes apparent. 

The general plan of the Austrian artillery organization is ngt un- 
like those already described, varying as they all do in minor details, 
which must be arranged in harmony with the other arms. The horse 
artillery has just been added. 

The distinctive features of the Austrian artillery, in addition to 
what has been already given in regard to the material, are the manner 
of designating the various units, the difference in the proportion of 
divisional artillery assigned the various army corps, and the small 
number of guns per one thousand combatants as compared with either 
Prussia, Italy, or France. . 

The company of workmen at the Vienna Arsenal, and the detach- 
ments at other large establishments, find their counterpart in the ordnance 
companies of Italy and Russia; and this I conceive to be an excellent 
feature of artillery organization, securing, as it does, skilled armorers 
to all regiments, and a sufficient number of intelligent mechanics for 
the service of all the artillery parks and trains in time of war. 

In this report the composition of the munition columns is presented. 
in detail, and it will be observed that they have an organization as 
complete as that of the batteries, and that they serve the double purpose: 


of supplying ammunition, explosives, etc., to all arms, and are able to- 
repair all losses of the artillery; the ammunition column of each 
artillery regiment providing for the troops of the army corps to which 
it belongs. This is the case elsewhere in Europe, but the subject has 
been amplified here because of its importance and the facilities had for 
observing all the details. 


J. P. SANGER, 
Captain First Artillery, Brevet Major U.S.A. 
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THE MAN ABAFT THE MAST. 


“ Suum cuique.”’ 


As sailors are machines hired by the government for the performance 
of certain duties on board ship, it is the first business of those who 
wear lace, be they executive, medical, commissary, or engineer officers, 
to see that this human apparatus is kept in proper working order. 

To accomplish this it is absolutely necessary that the recommenda- 
tions of hygienists and sanitarians be carried into effect ; and, in truth, 
such advice has been so freely accepted and acted upon, that the Ameri- 
can man-o’-war’s man can confidently assert that he is better cared for, 
in every way, than is his brother mariner of other nations. 

In fact, the Blue Jacket’s existence is such a pleasing one that the 
gloomy eye of the commission-holder is often enviously turned upon 
him, and, despite the difference in social and official rank, the officer is 
apt to remark with Desdemona, “ Would that Heaven had made me 
such aman!” For, strange as it may seem, the Voice of Science, up 
to the present time, has been lifted only in the interest of the sailor 
man. It has been assumed that those who live in the forward portion 
of the ship are the only ones who require fresh air, good food, proper 
clothing, and decent berthing. The ear of Hygeia has been deaf to the 
entreaties of all who live behind that mystical spot known as “the 
mast,” and her eye has been blind to the necessities of all except those 
whose home is on the berth-deck, and under the top-gallant forecastle. 

Notwithstanding this fact, those beings whom the regulations of the 
navy relegate to that mysterious domain known as “abaft the mast,” 
are, unfortunately, provided by nature with organs identical to those 
possessed by the remainder of the human family. They have the same 
breathing apparatus, the same cerebral tissue, and the same circulatory 
machinery as their fellow-men, and the requirements of these vital 
agents are none the less because an awful fate has condemned their 
owners to follow the sea for a subsistence. 

It is time that the officers of the nayy should have a share of the 
sanitary benefits now being showered upon the service, but, in order to 
accomplish this, it is absolutely necessary that a few fallacies be cor- 
rected. 


An American man-of-war is popularly believed to be a yacht espe- 
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cially designed for the convenience, pleasure, and comfort of those who, 
by reason of birth, political preferment, or extraordinary luck, have 
obtained the right to wear gold lace upon their sleeves, epaulets upon 
their shoulders, and cocked hats upon their heads. 

It is supposed that these gold-bound individuals live in luxuriously 
furnished quarters; that their state-rooms, hung in satin, carpeted in 
Aubusson, paneled in mahogany, and adorned by mirrors and paintings, 
contain gimballed couches, which obediently swing to the horizontal no 
matter how the waves may struggle or the winds blow. That over this 
couch there is a window which, on ordinary occasions, admits floods of 
light and gales of air. That the table is clad in the daintiest of dam- 
ask ; the glass, diamond cut; the china from Dresden; the food pre- 
pared by a cordon bleu, and the meals served by uniformed experts, 
selected from the cafés of Paris. That the individual himself spends 
his time mainly in racking his brain as to which one of his many becom- 
ing uniforms he shall wear, and, when not engaged in this ennobling 
occupation, in lolling in easy-chairs, spinning yarns, or smoking cigars 
free from the taint of the touch of the customs officer. 

It is supposed to be always afternoon with him. His life is that of 
a prince en voyage, and without toil to live or care to trouble, he is pre- 
sumed to drift from one promotion to another until, at last, he floats 
gently into the peaceful harbor of a well-paid and luxurious retirement. 
This idea of the life and surroundings of the “ man abaft the mast” is, 
to express it mildly, erroneous. 

His state-room is not a comfortable chamber. It is a den, grated 
and barred, six feet by seven on first-rates, and smaller in succession as 
the rates descend. : 

Its walls are not hung in silks, nor do mirrors glitter upon them. 
Paintings appear, but the only colors selected by the political dauber of 
the navy-yard are black and white; the black so vilely mixed that 
one may not touch it without becoming defiled, and the white composed 
of ingredients which dry sufficiently to present an ever moist sticky 
surface to the hand of the outcast who inhabits the apartment, and 
which exhibits a fondness for his hair that puts to the blush the en- 
thusiasm of her of whom he loves to think as he paces the lonely deck. 

His couch is not broad. Neither does it swing, except when the 
ship does. It is a mattress, thick or thin according to his rank, resting 
upon a stratum of unyielding slats. Its elasticity is that of the nether 
millstone; its surface is as smooth as was that of Esau, and its knotti- 
ness is unrivaled by the hardiest oak that ever weathered a winter’s 

le. 
a The window of this room is not an ample square through whose 
crystal pane he can look out upon the sea, or through whose comfort- 
able opening the breezes of ocean can enter to fan his brow. 

It is a plug, cut out from the side of a ship, filled in by a circular 
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wad of some opalescent material bound in a heavy frame of composition, 
through whose scratched and scarred translucency the fiercest sun-ray 
beats itself to death in vain endeavor to illuminate the inside gloom. 

His table is not a massive board. It is a rickety mockery, which 
in calm weather supports itself with difficulty, and in the angry mo- 
ments of the sea displays a tendency to “fetch away,” which is only 
restrained by ropes and guys sufficient to stay a tottering mizzen. It 
is not clad in finest linen, neither is its glass from the grinder’s wheel 
of Baccarat, nor its china from the royal factory at Meissen. Glass 
and china are furnished only to commanding officers, and the subal- 
tern must indulge in these articles, if at all, by purchasing them from 
his scanty pay. 

No double damask drapes his board, but in place of its dainty fine- 
ness a cloth coarse into sieviness covers the roughness of the table. 
This cloth, owing to the deficiency of ablutionary agencies provided on 
board ship, soon becomes like unto the leopard of Holy Writ, and the 
napkins, from the same abstention, soon arrange their surfaces into sym- 
phonies in coffee and egg, which, however pleasing they may be to the 
artistic eye, depress exceedingly the morning appetite. 

Nor is his food prepared by a chef skilled in his art. Cordons bleu 
do not engage as wardroom cooks, and chefs de cuisine shun the man- 
of-war with such absolute success that one has never yet been seen on 
board a deep-sea cruiser. 

The cook of the “man abaft the mast” is a nondescript creature, 
whose like is encountered nowhere in the world except on board a 
naval vessel of the United States. He is, ordinarily, not even an 
honest, teachable man, nor will the exigencies of the service permit 
such to be had, for his duties are of a nature that an angel from heaven 
could not perform them for any length of time without having de- 
stroyed in him every particle of celestial virtue. His galley is small, 
and, microscopic as it is, it is shared by his brother in misery, the ship’s 
cook, he whom the crew familiatly know as the “Doctor.” “Charley 
Noble,” the galley funnel, is, with a frequency absolutely maddening, 
either too long or too short, and the cowl of it is, ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, so ingeniously arranged as to effectually deter any fire, 
except that which rages in the breast of its master. 

Beside this primary cause of dissatisfaction there are others, which 
render the life of the wardroom cook that of a perpetual misery. The 
ery of “all hands and the cook,” although not literally, is often euphe- 
mistically uttered. This is so because it is considered that the services 
of every man on board ship are needed whenever an evolution is to be 
made or a yard budged, and, hence, the knight of pots and pans is 
frequently hailed from his culinary duties just at the moment when his 
soup is in its most delicate throes and his entrée approaching a happy 
completion. He needs no second call, for quick obedience has been 
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taught him by the gentle clasp of the handcuff and the quiet of the 
cool and vermin-infested brig, and, hence, when the shrill pipe of the 
boatswain summons his brother idlers, the carpenters, the painters, the 
tailors, the barbers, the berth-deck cooks, the baymen, the marines, and 
the wardroom servants, he springs to the ropes and hauls with all his 
might on the jib halliards or the main sheet, despite the fact that his 
roast is burning to a crisp and his chef-d’auvre simmering into a taste- 
less mass. After a time the repetition of this experience, with its ac- 
companying blessings from the caterer of the mess for not performing 
impossibilities, becomes monotonous and then wearisome, and then 
nature, strained to her uttermost, asserts her power. The wearied cook, 
finding it impossible to do two things at the same time, seizes the first 
convenient opportunity, and, with the proceeds of his petty pilferings 
in his pocket, slides ashore without even saying good-by to the marine 
at the gangway, or leaving his post-office address for the edification of 
the wardroom mess. 

During a term of three years a dozen or so cooks come and go, and 
the stomach of the “man abaft the mast” becomes inured to change, 
and accustomed to the touch of the ’prentice hand. Greasy soups, over- 
done beef, soggy potatoes, leathery steaks, woolly chops, and flannel-like 
omelettes, to say nothing of sour bread, muddy coffee, and bitter tea, 
become such familiar fare that, when the cruise is up, his digestive 
apparatus recoils at the kickshaws of Delmonico or the simple dietary 
of his humble country home. 

Nor are his valets experts selected from the trained minions of foggy 
Albion or sunny France. His servants are beings designed by nature 
to guide the mule or dally with the hod, driven from their proper walk 
by the policeman’s club or the detective’s curiosity. Be they black, as 
they generally are, they have been lured from the field and the stable, 
from the sugar-mill and the oyster-bed, by prospects of travel and 
the mysteries of the sea. But, white or black, Irish, Italian, German, 
Chinese, or West Indian, they are not trained to wait noiselessly upon 
their masters, nor do they ever learn, but, month in and month out, 
from the breaking of the pennant until the hauling down of the same, 
they odorously shuffle to reluctantly do his iterated bidding. 

Picked up in this port, enlisted in that, gathered from the four 
quarters of the earth, shod in brogans, clad in rags, with no uniform 
to distinguish them, bullied to-day, petted to-morrow, called at all hours 
of the day and night, servants and sailors combined, expected to drop 
the plate and grasp the rope, to wait at the table one instant and to be 
ordered to the deck the next, fed on the broken meats that survive the 
wreck of their master’s table, given no place to wash, no lockers in 
which to store their scanty outfit of clothing, punished for trifles, and 
discharged at the end of the cruise without a hope for the future, the 
wonder is that the “man abaft the mast” is not frequently found dead 
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in his bunk, a victim to the maddened slave who answers to the wild 
cry of “ Boy!” 

Impressions and statements to the contrary, the naval officer does 
toil a trifle for his magnificent pay. His hours of work are, to be sure, 
few and far between,—four hours in the glorious sunlight now, and 
four of meditative quiet beneath the gentle stars then, with occasionally 
a pleasing interlude of a season from daylight to daylight watching 
the play of the frolicsome elements, or educating his ear to catch the 
varying tones of the faithful but hard to locate fog-bell. But his labor 
is not continuous. He is not always performing pedestrian feats upon 
the deck, nor is he perpetually toying with the burnished throttle, nor 
wielding the glistening thermometer. There are periods when repose 
is his meed, and then he would gladly loll in an easy-chair, did such 
an article present itself at the opportune moment. It never does, be- 
cause, outside of the commander’s cabin, such a thing does not exist on 
board of an American man-of-war. The “man abaft the mast” sits ina 
chair especially designed for him by an artist who must have had a ran- 
corous and deadly hate against all those who go down to the sea in ships. 
His chair undeniably furnishes a support, but in its curves and angles it 
is eccentric, and its undulations refuse persistently to accommodate them- 
selves to the sinuosities of the sitter. It is a chair which brings glad- 
ness to the heart of the tailor and the tear of joy to his eye, for its 
reticulated seat chafes the impinging trouser with a celerity and thorough- 
ness unequaled by any other known agency. It is a chair which wob- 
bles pleasingly under a light man, and collapses incontinently beneath 
the weight of a heavy one. It is a chair which has hidden nails which 
tear, and stumps of rungs which rend, and splintered arms which rasp. 
It is a chair which causes cursings and heart sorrowings. It is a chair 
which is so curious in its construction, and so unfitted for its purpose, 
that it is rather an instrument of torture than an aid to comfort. No 
mortal man ever lolled in a wardroom chair, and, as the style has not 
changed since the time of the “ Royal Alfred,” no man ever will. 

Nor does he smoke his regalia on deck, where the pure air of the 
boundless sea may waft its azure fumes to the flitting clouds. He 
smokes it on deck, it is true, that is, if the scanty remains of his salary, 
after mess and entertainment bills have been settled, allows him the 
luxury of a domestic weed; but, on single-decked ships, he smokes 
forward on the deck beneath the top-gallant forecastle, where he may 
listen to the ribald jokes of ameliorated Jack, and where he may have 
the flavor of his tobacco enhanced by that proceeding from the chicken- 
coops. On double-decked ships he is sometimes allowed to sit in his 
uneasy chair on the half deck, where, if the weather be cold, he may 
enjoy the embrace of his pea-coat and view the falling mercury until 
his lips are blue, and his numbed fingers are no longer able to hold the 
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Nor are all of his nights spent on shore in charming dissipation. 
The theatre sometimes misses him, and the halls of dazzling light oc- 
casionally glitter without him. Terpsichore cannot always claim him, 
for, at long intervals, his ship is on the deep, and he must perforce re- 
main away from the vortex. Then it is that his nights are not those 
of pleasantness. When his sleeping time comes, and poor Jack, within 
his clean and comfortable hammock, is dreaming the conventional 
sailor-boy dream, the “man abaft the mast” reluctantly hies him to 
his home beneath the water-line to court the drowsy god. 

As he enters the wardroom country, a lamp sullenly smoking pours 
its incense of charred wick and half-burned oil into the already thick- 
ened atmosphere. The wind-sail, which, with the well-known perversity 
of that appliance for ventilation, has woven and choked itself into a 
Gordian knot, waves and flaps to and fro, dropping beads of condensed 
moisture upon the deck already wet by the rain which has fallen through 
the open hatch. 

As he marches on, a chorus, whose opening movement is pitched in 
a minor key, greets his ear. Soon its rumblings change into a pean, 
and, before he can reach the valve, the pipes are breaking, one after the 
other, into a wild hallelujah of joy. Adagio has become andante, 
piano, forte, and forte, double fortissimo. The iron organ reels off such 
a ferocious melody, a symphony of such overwhelming power and 
sweetness, that his comrades turn uneasily in their beds, and he himself 
invokes lurid blessings upon the head of the inventor of the “ noiseless 
radiator.” 

The odor of paint, fetid oil,and musty linen rises, beneath his tread, 
from the oil-cloth covering the deck. The pantry, with its open- 
mouthed lockers filled with chipped china, gapes at him, and, between 
the notes of the infernal tune played by the steam, he can hear the 
enterprising rodent painfully gnawing its way through the obstacle which 
separates appetite from the forgotten Roquefort. The light from his 
sputtering candle drives the startled roach into its crevice, and, hearing 
the approach of its victim, the cimex lectularius rouses itself into hungry 
anticipation. 

As he disrobes, sweet smells from the after store-room, and beery 
fumes from the wine-locker, greet him, and, as he “ wraps the drapery 
of his couch about him,” a zephyr, born in the decaying mass left by 
the carpenter’s adze in the unreachable bilge, floats through the sieve at 
the head of his bed, and lulls him, by its narcotic breath, into a restless 
and dreamful sleep, 

The life, then, of the “ man abaft the mast” is not all that popular 
fancy paints it. Yet he is not disheartened. He knows that, perhaps, 
in the far, far distant future, when centuries have wended their way 
into the past, that Jack will have been measured, and weighed, and 
percussed, and ausculted, and spirometered, and dynamometered into 
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absolute perfection. In that happy day the hardy mariner will have 
clothing, food, drink, air, and quarters, each perfect of its kind, and his 
lot will be a completely happy one. 

Then one of the hygienists will arise in council, and, amid the 
derision of his associates, will say a word in behalf of the officer. He 
will declare that the “man abaft the mast,” for whose comfort nothing 
has been done, has become dyspeptic, round-shouldered, weak-backed, 
red-eyed, and sad-hearted, and he will demand that some steps be taken 
to improve his condition. His remarks will doubtless be received at 
first with jeers, and he will be met by objectors, who will say, “Shall 
not the methods of the past be repeated? Rooms were large enough, 
decks were high enough, food was good enough, servants were faithful 
enough, and air was pure enough for the gallant souls who fought our 
navy in the past. Hull, McDonough, Perry, Bainbridge, Decatur, 
Stockton, Porter, and Farragut had no better than these who now offi- 
cer our ships, and why should these ask more?” And the answer will 
come from the lips of the hygienist, “ You are right, my friends. It 
is not for the officer I wish these things,—officers are plenty. From 
the coasts of our East and the lakes of our West we can always obtain 
as many as we need, either for war or for peace. It matters little to us 
whether the officer lives or dies, whether he spends his naval life sur- 
rounded by as many comforts as the circumstances of his profession 
will allow, or whether he drags it out harassed and martyrized every 
hour by causes entirely within our control, but it does matter a great 
deal that he should be a fitting physical consort for our perfect sailor. 
The navy must be symmetrical, and therefore the ‘man abaft the 
mast’ must be ameliorated up to the condition of the ‘man before the 
mast.’” 

This idea, being novel, will carry all before it, and a naval con- 
structor will probably, to his intense disgust, and against the efforts of 
his corps, be ordered to sea to learn the needs of the wardroom and 
steerage officer. Possibly, when he returns from the cruise, he will be 
ordered to inspect the ocean-going steamers, in order that he may see 
what improvements have been made in the way of ventilation, berthing, 
and civilized appliances for the comfort of those who pay to go to sea. 
When his report is made he will, probably, be ordered to build a ship 
embracing all of these modern ideas, and then, when this ship is 
launched and commissioned, the eyes of the future “man abaft the 
mast” will dilate with wonder as he steps on board to report for duty. 

There will be much to interest him professionally in the changes 
and improvements that have been made in the ordnance and tackle of 
the vessel, but the joy experienced at finding breech-loading guns, wire 
rigging, and labor-saving gear will be as nothing to that which will 
fill his heart when he descends to the wardroom. He will find that, 
although his stature is a trifle beyond the average, he can stand erect. 
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He will miss the worn oil-cloth of former ships, and instead of its scaled 
and eaten surface he will tread upon a flooring of mosaiced woods, 
which, although handsome, and almost indestructible, has cost but a 
trifle more than the commonest covering that formerly was used. 

He will look for the pantry, but its unsavory darkness will no 
longer be seen. It will have been banished to the upper deck, where 
light and air can reach it. He will find, where it used to be, a rounded 
transom, whose springy cushions conceal commodious lockers. 

The table at which he will be invited to sit will be of some sub- 
stantial and close-grained wood, solid, well proportioned, and stayed, 
built to last for years, and to survive the roll of the Trades and the 
pitch of the Western Ocean. 

Its furniture will be neat and substantial, perhaps elegant. It will 
be marked with the name of the ship, and he will be told that it, 
plate and china, has been put on board by the Bureau of Equipment 
for the use of the “ men abaft the mast,” and that, when the cruise is 
up, it will be packed away and stored until the ship goes again into 
commission. 

The meal will be well cooked, for the galley will be large enough 
for its purpose, and it will not be shared by the ship’s company. The 
food will be ample in quantity and good in quality, for the steward 
will have an ice-chest sufficiently large to store provisions for several 
weeks, and, wonderful to relate, this chest will not be found next to the 
galley, nor near the fire-room, nor yet on deck, where the sun’s rays 
may beat directly upon it, but in some secluded spot where the ice 
within it will have an opportunity to preserve its cohesion. 

He will be waited upon by a servant who will be dressed in a neat 
and comfortable uniform, and should he remark the dexterity of the 
man, he will be told that servants are no longer expected to be sailors ; 
that a recent order forbids their being sent to the deck for duty unless 
the case is one of absolute emergency, and that by granting extra 
privileges for sobriety, cleanliness, diligence, and honesty, a faithful 
and efficient corps of “boys” has at last been secured. 

His chair will be roomy, comfortable, and smooth, strong enough 
to support him even should his national pride induce him to tilt in it, 
and so designed that it will neither break his back nor dislocate his 
limbs when he sits upon it. 

The sideboards will have apertures just large enough to fit the de- 
canters and water-bottles, and the glass-racks, miraculous though it 
will seem, will actually be so arranged as to support the glasses even 
if the ship is compelled to weather a heavy gale. 

Lamps, here and there, will diffuse a strong, steady white light. 
No odor will exhale from them, for within the globes will shine the 
electric loop. The air will be pure and cool, and the unsightly wind- 
sail will have been relegated to the limbo of candle-moulds and board- 
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ing-pikes, for a system of ventilation will have been devised by which 
the atmosphere will be changed constantly and imperceptibly. 

The “noiseless radiator” will have fired its last discharge and 
played its last demoniac overture, and in its place heat will be supplied 
by means of pipes hidden beneath the beams and behind the wainscot- 
ing. 

After the meal, and when he shall have smoked his cigar in the 
comfortable smoking-room provided, by the constructor, for the use of 
those who love the weed, he will retire to his cabin for repose. Then, 
although the changes he has seen will have much impressed him, he 
will be simply astounded by the luxuriousness of the chamber allotted 
him. 

He will find it large and airy. The cumbersome wash-stand, home 
of the water-bug and centipede, will no longer show itself, and in its 
place will be a basin, supported by burnished rings, over which will 
be a faucet, which, by a touch, will pour a limpid stream of water into 
its capacious depth. 

The unwieldy bureau, with its unopenable drawers and its rattling 
desk, will have departed, and where it stood he will see a chest of 
lockers surmounted by a mirror. 

The unsightly bunk will no longer repulse by its uninviting pres- 
ence, but, instead of its uncomfortable refuge, there will be a luxurious 
couch, which, by an ingenious mechanism, can, during the day, be 
transformed into a broad-seated lounge. 

The door which formerly, when opened, consumed either the space 
of the wardroom country or that of the state-room, now will slide 
upon guides, and the area gained will be utilized for a compact but 
well-arranged writing-desk. 

The whole apartment will have been, in fact, so altered in its ar- 
rangement, so beautified, and made so comfortable in every way, that 
he will throw himself upon his bed with a blessing upon his lips. And 
when the dreamless night has passed and the beams of day shine un- 
dimmed through the broad sheet of glass which will have taken the 
place of the minute aperture that formerly supplied air and light, he 
will rise with thankfulness in his heart that at last the “ man abaft the 
mast” has had his necessary needs supplied, and that no longer will he 
have to suffer the tortures that were endured by his brethren of the 
olden time. 

“An ANCIENT.” 

May 8, 1881. 
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II. 


‘“A day of onsets of despair! 
Dashed on every rocky square 
Their surging charges foam’d themselves away.”’ 
TENNYSON’s Ode on the Death of Wellington. 


‘‘ Kurds, Turks, and Tartars e’er anew he led 
Against the Tafur’s root, who stood that day 
Like columns sunk in earth, all sodden red 
With blood of their own comrades. In array 
Their scythe-blades fix'd like spears kept back at bay 
The wrathful Paynim: many a Moslem steed — 
Was spitted to the haft. Chief in the fray 
The King Tafur shone forth in valiant deed, 
Wielding his giant scythe as lightly as a reed. 


‘‘ And there the bravest knights of Sicily, 
Of Puglia and Calabria, fought around 
Prince Bohemond’s banner, and but twenty-three 
Had horses, all the rest upon the ground 
Planted the long spurr’d heels and made rebound 
The Moslem onset from their points of steel. 
There all the morn roar’d one unceasing sound 
Of battle, and the Frank knew that the weal 
Of all the host was poised in their unswerving zeal.”’ 
Stanzas exiii. and exiv., Canto iv., Straanp’s Athenais. 


BERLI0z was inspired when he composed his famous hymn “ The 
Hungarian March.” Jt commences with a sharp and prolonged sum- 
mons to arms by the trumpets, succeeded all at once by a joyous and 
martial chant twice repeated, sustained by modulations which rise, 
descend, and rise again only to conclude in the same triumphal and 
warrior pean, which is constantly manifesting itself throughout, under 
every possible form. Meanwhile the trumpet peals become graver; 
the spirit of the listener conceives the setting of the drama, a vast plain 
covered with snow, bordered with forests, sombre and denuded of 
foliage by the icy blasts of winter. The column of the patriots 
[infantry] advances, their steps become more sonorous on the frozen 
ground; the holy emotion swells within these resolute hearts; the 
younger comment gayly as they march upon the approaching battle. 
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The commands of the leaders fly from rank to rank, and the orders 
regulating the movements call forth the corresponding echoes, like the 
hum of swarming bees, from the field-officers and subalterns. Then 
amidst these hoarse murmurs, sometimes sad and sometimes joyous, 
the primitive chant mingles and manifests itself in a gentler key. All 
at once sinister notes resound. In the distance the cannon thunder ; 
for the fourth time the same pean recommences; this time, clarion- 
trumpet, bugle-tongued, startling, and wild, in the midst of a rising 
tide of harmony, which, amid an intermingling,.an intertangling, and 
resonance of notes, is lost in the thunderous rolling of the drums, like 
sobs heard amid bursts of laughter. 

Such is the grand presentation of the magnificent effects of this 
national Magyar hymn, evoked by one of the grandest struggles of a 
people long oppressed,—a people who stood upon the very threshold 
of success when a barbarian power, half European and half Asiatic, 
crossed the eastern Carpathians to convert victory, almost assured, into 
a defeat, which, aided by treachery, re-established the supremacy of a 
cold-blooded, heartless despotism. 

It was in this struggle of the Magyar that the Honved, or native 
infantry, improvised by patriotism like our myriads of volunteers, 


“We are coming, Father Abraham, five hundred thousand more,” 


now sprang to arms to re-establish the glories of a warrior race which 
about four centuries since constituted a barrier againt the Turk, and 
from the Gulf of Fiume, or Quarnero, south, to the East Sea, north, 
from the Danube, east, to the Mur, west, was at once Christianity’s 
bulwark toward the morning, against the Turk, and toward the evening, 
the champion of civilization for Middle Europe. 

These Honveds, or national Hungarian infantry, performed glorious 
service. Their retreat across the Carpathians in the winter campaign 
of 1848-49, under Goergey, is not surpassed as an exhibition of forti- 
tude ; their brilliant devotion at Kapolna, Issazeg, and on a hundred 
other fields as manifestations of courage and determination, and their 
storm of Komorn of resolute gallantry. 

Thus it is that patriotism, like fanaticism, hand in hand with dis- 
cipline, can create an Infantry equal to all the demands of a crisis. 
Such is never the case with cavalry. The latter from the very dual 
nature of its organization, men and beasts, requires time. A National 
Infantry may be born fully grown and armed, like Minerva from the 
thigh of the omnipotent Jove; but horsemen, although they may be 
perfected by inspiration, require inevitable natural bent, long processes 
of preparation, the concurrence of circumstances, and the opportune 
appearance of THE Man who can handle, inspire, direct, or lead, and 
launch like a thunderbolt. It is for this reason that a good Infantry 
is the base of the military pyramid upon whose solidity each ascending 
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course must rest, even to the general-in-chief, and without which all the 
other tiers, gradually contracting to the apex,—the leader,—are nothing 
more than dislocated material. 

Cavalry is all the time rising and falling, advancing in cycles; In- 
fantry is steadily progressive since it took its grand start under the 
military geniuses of the latter part of the sixteenth and beginning of 
the seventeenth centuries, Coligny, Maurice of Nassau, Gustavus 
Adolphus. Why? Because Cavalry is artificial among all but nomads, 
and Infantry is natural, the people themselves stimulated by an idea and 
subjected to discipline. 

The best proof of the incalculable superiority of a reliable infantry 
over any cavalry was shown at Appomattox Court-House. When the 
latter (the cavalry) presented themselves to bar the way to Lee, Gordon 
did not hesitate to attempt at forcing a passage; but when, like a slid- 
ing-scene in a theatre, the horsemen drew aside and revealed the “ Blue 
Bellies,” the Infantry of the Fifth Corps, the Rebels, brave and des- 
perate as they were, “ caved” at once. 

The French General Trochu remarks that “men recognize as a 
proverb that Infantry is the Queen of Battles.” Doubtless this ex- 
pression refers to the importance of the “queen” in a game of chess, to 
which war has been likened. ‘This is a truism which no soldier will 
attempt to controvert, but it is a vague and poetic expression that 
requires to be rendered in more commonplace language. Infantry 
is at once the principal agent in a combat and the basis, or support, 
or fulerum of all the other factors which are brought into action.” 
Infantry should constitute four-fifths of an army. The proportion of 
cavalry varies from one-tenth to one-sixth. As to artillery, its ratio 
differs greatly according to circumstances. As previously observed and 
enforced, a first-rate infantry can take care of itself. It can laugh at 
cavalry and it can stultify artillery, as was demonstrated in the Shen- 
andoah Valley, but most clearly at Eutaw Springs, 8th September, 
1781. Its only defect at this epoch of war and of long-range projec- 
tiles, lies in the fact that it cannot harvest the fruits of its own success. 
The beaten—to whom terror lends wings—can always outstrip the 
conqueror who lacks the same factitious force. 

And here an observation is most pertinent. In no battle, North or 
South, except Nashville, won by George H. Thomas, no other man or 
mind, were the Northerners or Southerners routed in the absolute sense 
of the term. They were beaten and left the field, “ voting themselves 
out of the fight,” because they considered that they had done enough 
and suffered enough. They were never panic-stricken, and always were 
susceptible of being rallied within a short time and distance, as Villars 
rallied his French at Hochstedt, 1st, 1703. In this respect no troops 
have shown themselves to be such soldiers as the Americans, North 
and South, Union, or Loyal, and Rebel, or Confederate. 
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The tactics of the Romans’ are the tactics of all times. An in- 
fantry thoroughly disciplined, broken into enduring all things, armed 
with the perfection of weapons of its period or era, and skilled in the 
art of instinctively constructing earthworks like the “improvisations” of 
the Prussians in 1870, which poor Rossel, in his “ Art of War,” wittily 
said “they had been studying out for fifty years.” In this combination 
of fighting adapted to the open as well as to cover, the successors of 
the Romans were the Turks, and for centuries it made them formidable 
to Christianity. Gustavus revived in Middle Europe the tactics of 
the Romans and their system of earthworks, and for over a hundred 
years these made Sweden, poor as it was in men and money, arbiter 
of Europe. This system was never better exemplified than during 
our war to put down the “Slaveholders’ Rebellion.” Our very lines 
of battle protected themselves as quickly as possible with whatever was 
most handy to convert into breastworks. This instantaneous construc- 
tion of defenses may in time lead to something like the vertical fire 
through which William the Conqueror gained the Battle of Hastings. 
Coehorn, with his diminutive mortars, introduced it with effect in the 
prosecution of sieges ; and Carnot suggested it on a larger scale, equiv- 
alent to a rain of small projectiles. Substitute bullets to explode on 
impact, like percussion-shells, instead of solid balls, and it may become 
resultive. In 1862 such a rain of miniature shells was brought for- 
ward, but it shocked the humanitarians. Is it worse than the use of 
Gatling guns, or a thousand subsequent developments of methods of 
massacre? The hand-grenades of the original grenadiers involved 
the same principle. Explosive bullets, fired on a trajectory, are nothing 


1RomAN Hyaienre.—According to the Geschichte des Kriegswesens (I. 1,1, 849), 
for a long period the Romans had no field medical department. Every soldier had 
to attend to the stanching or healing of his own wounds. The Romans originally 
derived their physicians and surgeons as a rule from Greece about B.c. 219. Au- 
gustus was the first to introduce surgical proficients into the military service. Ten 
were assigned to each Legion, and one of these to each Cohort. In the work on 
Castrametation by Hyginus, a freedman of Augustus, and keeper of the Palatine 
library, there is mention not only of a lazaretto or hospital for troops, but also one 
for the horses in the military service. 

In addition, there were attached to the army certain officers styled Matadores, 
Metatores, and Mensores, Quartermasters or Engineers, who marked out the camp, 
commissaries, quartermasters proper, augurs, or chaplains for religious services, 
tessarii, who gave out the parole, the campagni (campi doctores), or antisignani, 
who practiced the troops in the manual. 

The whole management of the economical administration of the Legion, in- 
cluding all kinds of supplies, was under the control of the military Questor. 

The author of this article contributed a series of papers to the Army and Navy 
Journal (vol. i., No. 50, 6th August, 1864, and No. 51, 18th August, 1864) on the 
subject of the Medical Organization and Administration of Ancient Armies, which 
are worthy to be looked up and examined by those interested in these subjects, inas- 
much as the celebrated Professor Charles Anthon complimented them as being ex- 
haustive of the subject, although he was not permitted to print all the information 
he had extracted (and has still on hand) from a vast library of authorities. 
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more than a different and vaster application of the same means of 
taking human life when sheltered against a direct fire, or inaccessible 
to a charge or assault. 

However opinions may differ, the writer has no hesitation in ex- 
pressing his belief that whatever credit may be due to Maurice of 
Nassau and Gustavus Adolphus, “the father of modern infantry,” in 
fact, the parent of modern armies, was Louis XI. of France. He was 
the most astute and the most practical of any sovereign who ever sat 
upon a throne. In him was all the wisdom of the serpent without the 
slightest counterbalancing innocence of the dove. He was a man whose 
brain-power was perhaps never exceeded, and he only came short of 
perfect intelligent manhood from the want of a corresponding brute 
physical force. The lack of this was made up, however, by a moral in- 
trepidity which is scarcely to be comprehended in a man who had such 
an utter terror of death. 

Karcher, in his “ Military Writers of France,” scarcely refers to 
him, and yet he it was who consolidated the monarchy, and made 
antagonistic elements susceptible of perfect unification. 

Maurice of Nassau was the parent of modern discipline, which he 
may be said to have learned by inspiration from the illustrious Hu- 
guenot, Coligny, who was, indubitably, the greatest man of his epoch, 
and who was not a Celtic Frenchman, but of that Burgundian or Alle- 
mannic race which gave such a médle force to Frenchmen. Coligny’s 
grandfather was the first of the family in the service of France. It 
may be curious to some to learn that the stepmother of Maurice of 
Nassau was Louise, daughter of this celebrated Coligny, who made the 
first French infantry, and widow of Teligny, scarcely less celebrated 
in a smaller sphere as a military organizer and leader. Karcher justly 
remarks that Gustavus was destined to demonstrate in practice the 
principles which were thenceforward to guide all warlike enterprises. 
He organized the modern school, the preceptory of great captains and 
of superior men, who took into account the masses of the people and 
the enthusiasm of the combatants, and estimated them among the ele- 
ments indispensable to success. He based his practice on the maxim 
erroneously credited to Napoleon, that the force of the moral is to the 
physical, in war, as three or four to one. “This great king of Sweden 
was the master of all. Turenne, the illustrious strategist ; Condé, who 
at moments had the illumination of battles; the penetrating and judi- 
cious Merci; the cold and capable Marlborough; the brilliant Prince 
Eugene, would have thought that any one was making fun of them if 
he had undertaken to compare them with the great Gustavus. At the 
mere mention of the name of this king of Sweden they took off their 
hats.” A contemporaneous prince had the good sense to style him “the 
founder of the modern science of battles.” 

If Gustavus Adolphus is allowed to have been the great originator 
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of the modern military system, most particularly as affecting Infantry, 
Frederic the Great was the creator of the new method, which is princi- 
pally based on an exact, rigorous, and regulated discipline, through 
which the evolutions of strategy and grand tactics are executed in 
actual war, with the mathematical precision of the field of manceuvre. 
Strange to say, without using the exact words, in the renewed contest 
between the Phalanx and the Legion is to be found the antagonism of 
one system, the French, advocating ployed formations or the order in 
column, and the other, that of Frederic the Great, the worthy succes- 
sor of the great Swede, Gustavus Adolphus, deployed fronts, the order 
of battle most favorable for sustained firing. This sustained firing, 
delivered at short range and with precision, is perhaps the strongest 
attribute of Infantry, and taken in connection with the idea attributed 
to Napoleon, and more properly to Marshal Count Saxe, that “the secret 
of tactics [or rather of success] lies in the legs” of the Infantry, reveals 
the whole secret of their Samsonian potentiality. 

Saxe may have formulated this idea, but the idea itself dates back to 
the first formation of the regular French organizations destined to serve 
on foot, and this is very likely to have been derived from some proverbial 
expression of the Goths or Germans, whose armies, breaking in succes- 
sive waves until they overthrew the Roman Empire, comprised very 
few mounted troops. Now, at this point, while considering the im- 
mense effect of a well-directed fire of Infantry, it is opportune to ob- 
serve that every country in succession in which attention was paid to 
the formation of bodies of marksmen derived incalculable results from 
the consideration paid to arms of precision, whether bows in any form, 

_ slings, or fire-arms. It is scarcely necessary to go back to the times of 
the Carthaginians and Romans, or the “Dark Ages”; but, as soon as war 
was methodized, victory absolutely seemed to settle upon the standards 
of those who perceived this truth. The immense potency of the Eng- 
lish archers is too well known to require comment. It was William 
the Conqueror who perfected the long bow, but more especially the 
arrow and its feathering. The latter was absolutely the germ of the 
spiral grooving of the rifle-barrel, and reappears in point of fact in 
the flanges of a great variety of shells, and even in the peculiar twist 
of solid bolts, like the Whitworth. This apparently unimportant ameli- 
oration to which William devoted more time and attention than to any 
other modification of “ material,” gave him England, and laid the basis 
of the superiority of the English for centuries after the sagacious Nor- 
man bastard was expiating the cruelties of his ambition, if any such 
retribution follows the crimes which result from lust of dominion. It 
is not so well known, however, that the Saracens, who came very near 
overrunning Europe as they had previously overwhelmed Asia and 
Africa, fostered their bowmen. Their archers were a power, and in 
the Battle of Benevento, 26th of February, 1266, in which the chival- 
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ric and magnanimous Ghibelline, Manfred, was defeated and slain by 
the Guelfs, it was his Saracenic archers who boldly crossed the river 
Calore and made the most fearful slaughter. Had they been ade- 
quately supported, as the English almost always took care to support 
their bowmen, the event would have been reversed.” 

This, however, is a divergence from the immediate subject. The 
system of Frederic—vastly developed fronts of fire—found a fitting 
exponent in the Count de Guibert, who founded all his bold and bene- 
ficial theories on the practice of the great king of Prussia; and it is 
a pleasant task to exhibit in a proper light a man who did so much as 
an exponent of the truest principles of war. In style at once brilliant 
and fervid, Guibert surpassed all the military authors who preceded 
him, He was a philosopher, and, like modern astronomers studying 
the influence of the sun, sought to discover a point of uniformity and 
fixedness, the central source of influence. He brought out the impor- 
tant details of modern strategy, and demonstrated by proofs how 
Frederic had simplified movements in dividing the masses and deploy- 
ing the columns, manipulating his soldiers in such wise as to direct 
their efforts solely to obtaining decisive success without preoccupying 
his mind with such minor issues as the loss of a cannon or a flag. Na- 
poleon never rose to this plane; and if it had been possible for him 


? Target Practice, Instruction of Marksmen.— In the year following the incorpo- 
ration of Cyprus with the dominions of the Venetian republic (a.p. 1490), Bembo, as 
public historiographer, taking up the thread of Sabellicus’s narrative, assigns the 
introduction of small-arms into the Venetian military service. His minute descrip- 
tion sufficiently avouches the novelty of the invention, and it somewhat resembles 
that account of the first employment of artillery as given by Redusio. 

‘The usage of iron tubes,” says the historian, ‘‘ transmitted to Italy from Ger- 
many, is becoming prevalent among oursoldiery. These tubes, by the force of fire, 
discharge leaden bullets with extraordinary violence, and wound from a distance , 
they are of the same shape and form as cannon by which walls are battered ; with 
this difference, however, that the latter are cast from brass, and are often of so great 
weight as to require solid and iron-bound carriages and a vast number of horses for 
their transport; the tubes, on the other hand, are made of iron fixed to a wooden 
butt, so that one may be handled by every soldier singly. 

‘‘ They are loaded with gunpowder, which is easily kindled, and when the bullet 
has been rammed down, they are discharged from the shoulder. 

‘The [Venetian Council of] Ten, anxious to obtain a supply of men skilled in 
these weapons, have collected from all quarters persons who are masters of their 
use, and have sent them into different towns to instruct our youth. 

‘« For the encouragement also of peasants in this training, they have decreed that 
in every village two adults shall devote themselves to the acquirement of this exercise, 
who, in consequence, shall be relieved from all other public burdens; and, further- 
more, that every year there shall be a general assembly of these marksmen at some: 
spot fixed among themselves, for a shooting-match at a target [resembling the old 
English Féte of the Popinjay so admirably described by Sir Walter Scott in his 
historical novel “Old Mortality’’], in which the yictor’s prize shall be a similar 
immunity to that possessed by himself for all his townsmen, during the following 
year, with the single exception of such labors as are enjoined for turning the course 
of Brenta.” (‘‘ Sketches of Venetian History,’’ ii. 109.) 

Vou. V.—No. 2. 15 
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to do so, he might have avoided very many of the calamities of the 
retreat from Moscow. Men and results were sacrificed to preserve ob- 
jects which had but a sentimental value. Guibert proves that the 
victor of Chotusitz, or Czaslau, Sohr, Hohenfriedberg, Hennersdorf, 
Lowositz, Prague, Rossbach, Lissa, or Leuthen, Zorndorf, Liegnitz, 
Torgau, Heights of Burkersdorf, Schweidnitz, Reichenbach, succeeded 
every time that the issue of the conflict depended on the rapidity of the 
movements, and the intelligence, involving simplicity, of the manceuvres. 
Mobility is the principal point of the system of Gustavus, of Frederic, 
and of Guibert. It was republican France, and not Napoleon, who 
recognized the importance of attacks of skirmishers in combination 
with spontaneous charges which demand intelligence and courage, and, 
in accordance with this wise comprehension, organized regiments of light 
infantry, each of which comprised two companies of riflemen. 

The systems which exemplify advances and epochs in war can al- 
ways be traced to the heroes of humanity, among whom stand forth 
resplendent Gustavus and Frederic. The conquerors, like Napoleon, 
of all times and of all nationalities, finish an age of true greatness and 
inaugurate an era of decadence. 

One of the most original military thinkers who ever lived was Mar- 
shal Maurice, Count of Saxe, who declared that the success of tactics 
lay in the soldiers’ legs. Napoleon exemplified this in his campaigns, 
but the idea had its origin two thousand years before in the Legion, 
and was revived in the French “ Legions” of Francis I., when he or- 
ganized his national infantry, to whom was credited the peculiar excel- 
lence of being “the best marchers in Europe.” ‘There you have it! 
The troops who can march with speed and endurance, and shoot with 
rapidity and precision, must be the conquerors, however grand may be 
the inert resistance exerted by the highest type of fortitude and 
heroism. 

Some of the marches of Infantry so far transcend those of Cavalry 
that they are all-sufficient to attest the superiority of bipeds over quad- 
rupeds as to endurance and resultiveness. One of the most remarkable 
of these was that of the Sixth Corps, which arrived on the field of Get- 
tysburg in time to take part in the battle of the second day after a 
march of thirty-five miles in nineteen hours, (Lossing, iii. 365.) Bear 
in mind that this was not the feat of a regiment, of a brigade, or of a 
division, but of a whole corps, with its artillery and impedimenta. It 
is a remarkable thing for a sma]l detachment of infantry to accomplish 
four miles in an hour on good roads. Thirty-five miles in nineteen 
hours is a trifle less than two miles an hour, but there is an immense 
difference between pushing on a corps and leading in a small body. 

When Major-General A. A. Humphreys was following up Lee on 
the 6th of April, 1865, with his combined Second-Third Corps, he 
actually commenced fighting about 9 o’clock a.m., and pressing the 
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enemy, advancing and fighting, drove them over fourteen miles in line 
of battle, until night put an end to the conflict. During these fourteen 
miles six engagements occurred, of which the second was a hard fight, 
and the sixth and last “a heavy battle.” The same day the Fifth 
Corps marched thirty-two miles in thirteen hours; and the Sixth Corps 
covered very nearly thirty miles in about twelve hours, ending up its 
work with a decisive victory at Little Sailor’s Creek. (Badeau’s 
“Grant,” iii. 545 and 548, etc.) 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hubert von Boehn, in his treatise entitled “ Gen- 
eralstabsgeschafte,” and “Handbook for Officers of all the Different 
Arms,” recites a number of extraordinary marches, beginning with that 
of the Consul Claudius Nero, B.c. 207, which he characterizes as the 
most extraordinary example of al] times. The Consul, with six thou- 
sand infantry and one thousand cavalry, moved over three hundred 
miles and upwards in six days, and fought meanwhile a decisive battle. 
This is quoted from Von Griesheim’s “Tactics.” Von Boehn’s text 
states it somewhat differently. The latter says he marched from Canosa 
to Sinigaglia, two hundred and fifty miles, in six days, destroyed the 
Army of Hasdrubal on the Metaurus, and retraced his steps in six 
days to confront Hannibal. According to the maps this would make 
five hundred miles as the crow flies in thirteen days,—conceding one day 
for the battle,—which, taking into account the sinuosities of routes, in- 
creases rather than diminishes the estimate of Von Griesheim. Neither 
of the German authors, however, allude to the fact that the country 
people vied in helping forward the troops with their rude rural con- 
veyances, and fed them on the move, without halting, while thus resting 
their limbs. 

When we come down to modern times and authentic data, it is con- 
ceded that Torstenson—November—December, 1643—transported his 
comparatively little army,—larger, however, than the Consul Nero’s,— 
across Germany, from south to north, five hundred miles in fifteen 
days, but he also took advantage of every available means of transport, 
to facilitate this flight of an eagle to its prey. 

In 1757, Frederic the Great marched about one hundred and sixty 
miles in twenty days; and again, after Rossbach, a little greater dis- 
tance in fifteen days, but lost three hundred men through exhaustion. 
In 1760, with forty thousand men and a thousand wagons, he accom- 
plished about eighty miles in five days. The same year the Austrian 
General Lascy, with fifteen thousand men, “ knocked off” one hundred 
and eighty miles in ten days. Prince Eugene, of Wiirtemberg, to 
relieve Berlin, made a forced march on the 4th of October, 1760, of 
thirty-six miles in one day. This latter does not approach the feat of 
the Sixth Corps,—thirty-five miles in nineteen hours. 

It may be remembered by many of those who served with the 
Army of the Potomac, that Birney’s First (Red Diamond) Division of 
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the Third Corps had won for themselves the nickname of “ Birney’s 
Foot-Cavalry,” and this title was subsequently applied to the Second 
Corps after the Third Corps was combined with it. In regard to the 
Third Corps, Army of the Potomac, the writer feels that it deserves 
equal pre-eminence with the Third Corps of the French Army, under 
Napoleon, in the campaign of 1806. Of the latter organization Marshal 
Davoust said to Napoleon during this, the Jena campaign, when the 
Emperor expressed his admiration of its achievements and his grief at 
its heavy losses, “ Sire, the soldiers of the Third Corps will ever be to you 
what the Tenth Legion was to Cesar.” (Alison, ii. 457, (2). 

The activity of the Third and of the Combined Second-Third Corps 
rivaled that of Oudinot’s Grenadiers, in October, 1805, when they 
actually outmarched Cavalry, accomplishing twelve leagues a day, and 
contributed chiefly to the capture of the Austrian Archduke Ferdi- 
nand’s column, which had escaped from Ulm. (Jervis, 154; Alison, ii. 
351, (1). 

In the pursuit of Lee the Sixth Corps kept up with the Cavalry 
on the 6th,—so says Colonel Archibald Hopkins, Thirty-seventh Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers, in his account of (Little) Sailor’s Creek, 6th of 
April, 1865,—and it is claimed that the Fifth Corps had likewise 
equaled the speed of the Horsemen, prior to the concentration at Jeters- 
ville, evening of the 5th. (Badeau’s “Grant,” iii. 558, 622-23, etc.). 

The Infantry, both of the Army of the Potomac and of the Army 
of Northern Virginia, justified Lieutenant-General Baron Ambert’s 
magnificent eulogy of the foot-soldiers, whom he styles “ the sinews of 
an army.” General Roche-Aymon says that Cavalry is to Infantry 
what Poetry is to Prose, and, if he meant exactly what these words 
express, it is not a bad comparison, inasmuch as the world might go 
on without Poetry, while it would be utterly impossible to get along 
without Prose. Moreover, good Poetry is very rare, whereas excellent 
Prose is not. Poetry, too, while all very fine, is at best no more to 
real life than what Dessert is to Dinner. 

Somewhere a picture is presented which perfectly develops the ner- 
vous enthusiasm of the French and the icy phlegm of the English in- 
fantry. The writer is describing one of the assaults delivered by a 
French army in Spain against a defensive position assumed by Wel- 
lington on a height. He paints the French column of attack pushing 
up the ascent amid hurrahs, augmented by the officers leading the way, 
with their cocked hats and shakos elevated on the points of their 
swords, until they draw near to the crest, where they distinguish the 
thin line of red-coats* standing at “order-arms,” chewing their quids 

3 «The comparison,’”’ of the Mahommedan author of the Seer ul Mutakhereen, 


“ of the red Feringhie soldiers firing in battle, to a long brick wall, belching forth 
fire and smoke is admirable’ (Captain Bellew, B.A. ‘‘ Memoirs of a Griffin,’ Lon- 


don, 1880, p. 248). Witness Lord Clyde’s Highlanders at Balaklava, 1854. Had 
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and squirting their tobacco-juice, with an apparent indifference which 
is anything but reassuring, and is very chilling to enthusiasm. It kind 
of takes the snap out of the aggressive, but the aggressive surges on- 
ward, notwithstanding, impelled by discipline and courage. All at 
once, when within point-blank range, the hoarse word of command is 
distinctly heard, the inert line brings up its muskets and pours in a fire 
so deadly that the ground is covered with dead and wounded, the attack 
fails, recoils, and to its own astonishment finds itself blown away and 
down almost to the point whence it started. Then the repulsed column 
reforms, the gaps are closed up, and up it goes again. The cheering 
this time is not so vehement. There is not so much waving of hats. 
But still it does ascend, as brave men surge ahead, with set teeth, deter- 
mined to door die. This recalls the language describing the Swiss 
General Ochsenbein’s forcing of the Entlibuch in his progress from 
Freyburg to Lucerne, in 1846, to work in with the main army under 
Generalissimo Dufour, to crush out the Sonderbund, or Secession, in its 
last stronghold: “The troops advanced slowly and with difficulty, 
gaining ground foot by foot, but still they did advance.” When within 
point-blank range, they (the French) find the British infantry as non- 
chalant as ever. Then follows the same deadly volley and the same 
devastating result. A third attempt ismade. There is very little fuss 
this time. The narrowed front is perceptible to the right and to the 
left. In advance is the slope strewn with corpses, still and stark, and 


the groaning and writhing wounded. The crest is nearly attained,— 
crowned with that unshakable thin red line, imperturbably waiting, as 
calm as at the first. Another volley sends the assault reeling to the 
foot of the heights, this time hurried with the pursuing bayonet and 
the clubbed musket. Despite of all their native valor, the French 
have lost, and the dogged English infantry have won the battle.” 


* * * * * * * 


The following is Bugeaud’s opinion of the English Infantry : 

“Marshal Bugeaud, who had been during seven years the not 
unfrequently successful opponent of the English in the [Spanish] 
Peninsula, repeated very often in his dispatches the following ex- 
pression: “ English infantry is the most formidable in Europe; 
fortunately there is not much of it.” And this is an opinion which 
impartial personal observation, made in the midst of the English 
army during the war, has since confirmed in my [Trochu’s] mind.’” 
(“ Lessons of War as taught by the Great Masters and Others ; selected 
and arranged from the various Operations of War. By Francis James 
Soady, Lieutenant-Colonel, R.A. London, 1870” (p. 313). 


the Indian writer seen American Infantry, he would have found no simile equal to 
the occasion or apposite, but a solid blue granite or grey-wacke rampart, pouring 
forth death and mutilation. 
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“Truth makes its way more slowly than error through the masses, 
but it gains ground always, and it advances surely.” Trochu does not 
believe in enthusiasm which is not backed by more solid qualities, an en- 
thusiasm which Marshal Bugeaud aptly styled “ es ardeurs du depart,” 
which may be translated “the hurrah which counts without its host,’’ 
or the concrete essence of the proverb, “Let not him who putteth on his 
armor boast as he that putteth it off ;” or, as the German proverb runs 
(as quoted and applied by the noted writer on the Seven Years’ War, 
General Warnery, in his “ Military Anecdotes,” 157), “One is wiser 
coming from the town-hall than one was on going to it.” 

To illustrate this, Trochu quotes the following most striking admis- 
sion of Bugeaud : “ I served,” says he, “seven years in the Spanish Pen- 
insula, I have sometimes beaten the English in isolated encounters and 
surprises, which, through being the commanding officer on detached 
service, I was enabled to prepare and carry out. But during this long 
period of war I had the chagrin to see that, except in a very few cases 
of combined operations, the English army always got the better of us. 
The reason was very apparent. We attacked our adversaries almost 
invariably without profiting by our own proper experience of the con- 
ditions which nearly always enabled us to succeed against the Spaniards, 
and equally, as a rule, led to our failures against the English. The 
latter scarcely with an exception occupied defensive positions selected 
with judgment, presenting an ascent to us, and which exposed only a 
portion of their numbers. The usual cannonade exacted by custom 
took its course; then, hastily, without studying the position, without 
taking time to reconnoitre ways by which lateral or turning attacks 
might have been essayed, we advanced upon the enemy, ‘taking,’ 
as they say, ‘the bull by the horns.’ Arrived within a quarter of 
a mile of the English line, our soldiers became excited, exchanging 
opinions, and precipitated their march, which, even at the begin- 
ning, appeared somewhat dislocated or disorderly. The English, 
silent, standing at ‘order-arms,’ presented in their impassable im- 
mobility the aspect of a long red wall, an imposing combination 
which could not fail to make an impression on novices. Soon, the 
space between the opponents growing less, the reiterated cries of ‘ Vive 
V Empéreur ! forward! cold steel! a la bayonette!’ pealed forth among 
our men, the shakos mounted to the muzzles of the muskets, the march 
quickened into a run, the ranks began to commingle in confusion, the 
agitation became transmitted into tumult, many fired while advancing. 
Meanwhile the English line, always silent and motionless, and always 
at ‘order-arms,’ even when we were not more than a thousand feet 
from them, seemed not to perceive the tempest that was about to break 
upon it. The contrast was striking. More than one among us felt in 
his boots that the enemy were very slow to fire, and calculated that this 
fire, so long withheld, would soon be very uncomfortable. Our ardor 
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cooled. The moral influence, irresistible in war, of the calm which 
seems unshakable, even when it does not exist, upon the disorder 
which is intoxicated through clamor, weighed upon our souls. 

- “At this moment of painful expectation the English wall made a 
quarter conversion,—must be, came to a ‘ ready.’ An indefinable im- 
pression brought a number of our troops to a sudden halt, and they com- 
menced an aimless fire. That of the enemy, delivered with simultaneity 
and precision, crushed us like a thunderbolt. Decimated, we went about, 
seeking to recover our presence of mind, and then the formidable ‘ hur- 
rahs’ woke at last the silence of our adversaries. At the third, they 
were upon us, pressing our disordered retreat. But to our great 
astonishment they did not push their advantage beyond a hundred 
yards, and then returned, calm, to their first position, to await a second 
assault, which with the arrival of reinforcements we rarely failed to 
attempt under the same conditions, and too often with the same want of 
success and additional losses.” 

Marshal Bugeaud considered that the fire of the English infantry 
was the most effective of any. It has, even yet, to-day, in this respect, 
a merited reputation, which was possessed before its present organiza- 
tion in the highest degree by the English archers of the Middle Ages. 
Throughout all time, this is to be explained by the peculiar self- 
possession, which amounts to phlegm, that characterizes the men of 
this, the Saxon race. 

These remarks of Marshal Bugeaud justify the Spanish proverb that 
the French, in their first charge, were more than men, and, having 
failed, far less. A distinguished Colonel , of the Spanish Engi- 
neers, Military Representative of his country in various parts of the 
world, commenting upon this, remarked, that there were three kinds of 
panics, and troops were altogether differently influenced by them: the 
English and Americans surrender with some dignity when their moral 
and physical force is spent ; the French run like sheep; and the Spanish 
disappear as if the earth had swallowed them up. 

If these reflections apply to the British infantry, they are more than 
true of the American,‘ who unite the dash of the French to the phlegm 

4“ The various so-called ‘orders of battle’ of which theoretical writers treat, 
believing that they see a close similarity in the disposition of well-led armies from 
the days of the Grecians down to our own, are, so far as such similarity really 
exists, founded entirely on one or other of the moral elements already mentioned, 
above all, on the desire to gain the enemy’s flank. 

‘‘The late General Winfield Scott [U.S.A.], one of the few commanders who 
could boast that he had more than once seen the back of English infantry in fair fight, 
declared that this desire is so instinctive that it is impossible to array two bodies of 
disciplined troops against each other without one at least soon striving for this ad- 
vantage. But, so far as this and other like universal principles are applied to 
the actual drawing up of an army at any period in a special order of battle, the 


arrangement must in practice vary with arms and discipline. 
“This subject, in fact, forms part of that special art which treats of the 
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of the English; and this was attested not once but a hundred times 
upon the battle-fields of the “Slaveholders’ Rebellion” by both parties. 
At the South was revived the massed columns, recalling the idea of 
the Phalanx, or the columns of Napoleon, against the less dense forma- 
tion of the Legion, or of the British under Wellington. The latter 
formation was the more scathing than the former in that, with excep- 
tional cases, as at Fredricksburg, it developed a greater or more exten- 
sive enveloping front of fire, as at Gettysburg—which at this era of 
arms of precision is the infallible secret and source of victory. Nothing 
can succeed against the volleys of modern infantry supported by an 
adequate artillery, likewise firing volleys of canister by battery at short 
range. The heroism of demigods would be of no avail assaulting a 
position thus defended. If a single striking example of this fact was 
needed, it would only be necessary to cite that of Glendale, guns and 
rifled-muskets against which flesh and blood are utterly impotent. 
‘‘ For heap’d and strewn was all the battle-ground 
With wrecks of nations, and the livelong night 
Went pilgrims, with red torches, searching round 
The tangled heaps of slaughter ; tothe light 
Turning the rigid faces ; lifeless quite 
One here would find a son, here one would view 
A brother still in life: in pious rite 


While these thus linger’d, all the night hours through 
To Heav’n, within the town, was rais’d thanksgiving due.’’ 


Add to this terrible picture the irresistible discharges of a concen- 
trated fire of Gatlings. 

Colonel Alexander Garden, Continental service, aide-de-camp to 
General Greene, quotes (305) the following opinion of Major-General 
Charles Lee, which he observes, “I consider as high authority,’— 
justly “ high authority,” because Lee had served in the British, and had 
opportunities to judge of pretty much every other European Army: 

“T solemnly declare, that were it at my choice to select from all 
the nations of the earth, to form an excellent and perfect army, I would 
without hesitation give the preference to Americans. By publishing 
this opinion, I cannot incur the suspicion of paying court to their 
vanity, as it is notoriously the language which I have ever held.” 

One of our generals, who was pronounced by General Winfield 
Scott as possessing unusual military grasp and judgment, said, “The 
great Armies of the East and West—the Army of the Potomac and 
the army brought up to Washington by Sherman—were the finest 
armies in the world, and if they had been landed in Brittany they 


handling of troops in the presence of the enemy, and falls under the head of 
‘ tactics.’ 

‘¢ The mechanism of battles must vary continually ; the great leading principles 
we have spoken of, cannot change.’’ (Colonel Charles Chesney, Roy. Brit. Engrs., 
article ‘‘ Battle,” “‘ Brit. Encyclop.,’’ iii. 445, 2.) 
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could have marched across Europe to St. Petersburg and have stayed 
there; they would not have had to retreat.” 

There is something positively magnificent in the attitude of a trained 
Saxon infantry on the battle-field. As Major-General Sir Henry Beck- 
with, a Waterloo veteran, remarked, in 1853, “ Every battle comes down 
to the last ten minutes, and that army must be victorious which has the 
last ten minutes’ fight in it.” Now what does this signify? The Latin 
and Celtic races die just as bravely as the Anglo-Saxon, but the latter 
exhibit a quality which the others do not possess. The former die, the 
latter die fighting; and in that fighting as the life-blood ebbs slowly 
away, for the life of man is in his blood, consists the secret of the invin- 
cibility of a race which, as Knox observes, is destined to lay its spatula- 
shaped fingers as possessors or conquerors upon the whole world. 

Not to go back farther than one hundred and fifty years on this 
continent, recall how many victories of our Anglo-Saxon race were 
due to practical acquaintance with fire-arms, sure-aim, and determined 
manhood. Witness among other examples Lake George, Quebec, 
Bunker Hill, King’s Mountain, Plattsburg, San Jacinto, ete. 

It may almost seem an argumentum ad absurdam to assert, and yet 
nevertheless it is almost absolutely susceptible of proof that the English 
Infantry approach nearer to the Roman Legionaries than any others 
which have ever existed. In the long centuries of war with Scotland, 
Ireland, and France, it was the English Footman, with his arm of 


precision, supported by a force of heavier-armed footmen,—often sup- 
plied by men-at-arms dismounted for the purpose,—who won the 
battle. 


‘¢ And there the bravest knights .. . 
.. « fought around 
. all the rest upon the ground. 
Planted the long spurr’d heels and made rebound 
The ‘ foemen’s’ onset from their points of steel.’ 


Nor does the simile end here. The Roman Consul was the Roman 
General,—a politician converted into a military leader, in many cases 
totally unfit for the position. England’s generals have almost invari- 
ably been the selections of court favor ; and both Roman and Briton, as 
in the case of Marlborough and Wellington, their duties embraced 
diplomacy as much as fighting. If the Roman legionary perished in 
vain under a Varro as at Canne, or a Varus in the Teutoberger Wald, 
how many times have English armies been sacrificed through the incom- 
petency, nay, worse, stupidity, of a Whitelock,—as at Buenos Ayres, or 
a Braddock on the Monongahela, or an Abercrombie, and, again, a 
Prevost on Lake Champlain! The Roman Legionary was never want- 
ing in his duty, nor the English equivalent, under like circumstances. 
Republican France made just such lamentable and disastrous mistakes, 
and paid the peualty in her bravest and her best; just as the United 
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States, in all their wars, sent out patriots and heroes in the ranks to be 
wasted under the manipulation of political upstarts. All constitutional 
governments are liable to exactly the same accesses of insanity. This 
does not derogate from the glorious superiority of that Anglo-Saxon rank 
and file which from the days of Harold, although sometimes conquered 
by ruse and stratagem, have always fallen as they stood, “ with their feet 
to the foe and their faces to Heaven” and not a wound on their backs. 

In one respect the English army, prior to its organization on existing 
principles, differed from that of every other in this remarkable particular, 
the relative large proportion of its infantry and the preponderating force 
of its troops armed with the weapons of precision of the epoch. 

At a period when every other European army consisted mainly, or 
rather, perhaps, relied entirely on its mounted men-at-arms, regarding 
its infantry as of little or no value, England looked to its archers as the 
national arm which was to win the victory, and they did so. 

It may be no exaggeration to state that the Fasti of England com- 
prised no single victory which is not due to English Footmen, and the 
simple fact that England has always paid so much attention to its In- 
fantry is incontrovertible evidence of the bed-rock common sense which 
saves England from the effects of the blunders of its too frequently 
feeble administrations. 

“The first real English standing army, amounting at one time to 
eighty thousand men, was the work of Cromwell. It differed from all 
other preceding armies in that the men, asa rule, were taken from a better 
class and the officers from a lower one ; lower, not as to capacity but as 
to social position, because hitherto cman was anne to be the 
undeniable prerogative of noble birth.” 

“The history of the military institutions of England may be divided 
into three principal periods, each marked by a system peculiar to itself : 
the Anglo-Saxon, or militia period, preceding the Norman Conquest ; 
the feudal period, extending from that to the Great Rebellion ; and the 
period of standing armies, lasting from the Restoration to the present 
day. Prior to the Norman Conquest, the armed force of England was 
essentially a national militia. Every freeman was bound to bear arms 
for the defense of the, or for the maintenance of, peace. Military ser- 
vice was not a debt due to the king or earl, the obligation of a depend- 
ent to his lord, but the service owed by a free citizen to his country. 
To give some organization and training to this levy, the sheriffs had 
authority to call out the contingents of their several shires for exercise. 
The thanes appeared on horseback, and the bulk of the people, armed 
with swords, spears, and heavy shields, or with bows and spears, formed 
the infantry. This force, termed the ‘ Fyrd,’ was available for home 
service only, and could not be moved even from its county except in 
the case of invasion or great emergency ; and it was principally to repel 
the invasions of Danes and others that its services were required. Yet 
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even in those days the necessity of some more permanent force was felt, 
and bodies of paid troops were maintained by the king and some of the 
great earls at their own cost. Thus Canute kept up a household force 
(Huscarle) of six thousand men, and paid troops also formed part of 
Harold’s army at the battle of Hastings.” 

The composition of the army with which Edward III. invested 
Calais, in 1346, is well worthy of consideration, because the elements of 
its strength present such a marked contrast to those of other contempo- 
raneous national arrays. The following is a copy of its Muster-roll : 


The Prince received . ; . 5 . £1 per diem. 
The Bishop of Delpnam’ |! Le ees BR te iat 
13 Earlsat . s : - : ¢ oh GevSe. 

44 Barons and bannerets at . i ‘ son ie 

1046 Knights at. ° . ose 

4022 Esquires, captains and ipadtics at. oe 

5104 Vintenars and mounted archers at : 6d. 

15,480 Foot archers at. ; ‘ 3d. 

314 Mechanics, gunners, etc., how m ‘12d. to 8d. 

4474 Welsh foot at . ; , 4 ‘ 2d. 


It has been impossible to discover the meaning of Vintenar. The 
Welsh foot must have been the lightest kind of Light Infantry, very 
much the same as the French enfants perdus,—stuff to be wasted in 
preliminary engagements to delay the advance of an enemy, by the 
sacrifice of a large amount of life scarcely deemed of sufficient value to 
be taken into consideration. (Examples: Torstenson’s sacrifice of Mo- 
ravian peasants before Brunn, and Humbert’s of “Irish husbandmen” 
at Castelbar, etc.) 

As before stated, England always had a formidable infantry, doubt- 
less because this arm was in consonance with the spirit and institutions of 
its Saxon middle and agricultural classes. Spain likewise was remark- 
able for its infantry,’ although, by the way, they were nominally and not 
really Spaniards, but Walloons, Italians, in fact, a sweeping together of 
numerous ultra-Papistical races, allured to the service of the “Golden 
Towers” by high pay and brutal license. These especially distinguished 
themselves under Charles V., Philip II., and down to Rocroy, 19th 
May, 1643. Almost all the great commanders who have illustrated 


5 Spanish Infantry.— After the battle of Lepanto (a.D. 1571), the lateness 
of the season compelled Don John to return to Sicily, leaving the Turks leisure to 
recover from their losses and to recruit their strength. The wounded were tended 
at Messina, among whom Cervantes was visited in the hospital by Don John in 
person, receiving upon his recovery a special increase of pay to the amount of three 
crowns, From the company of Moncada our soldier (Cervantes) was now trans- 
ferred to that of Don Ponce de Leon, in the Tercio de Figueroa, the most distinguished 
of all the Spanish regiments of that period,—of that famous infantry which sustained 
the Spanish domirion over half Europe, making, in the words of the chronicler, 
‘ the earth tremble with their muskets.’”’ (‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” ‘“‘ Cervantes,”’ 
v. 849, (1). 
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the Spanish military annals were foreigners, down to De Gages, “that 
able and artful general, the last hero of Spain, [who] was a Walloon,” 
according to Warnery. He forgot the hunchback De Leyva, likewise 
a Walloon, who, deformed like the great French Marshal Luxemburg 
and Admiral de la Galissoniére, possessed the highest spirit and intelli- 
gence in marred and distorted caskets of mortality. The back of the 
Spanish or rather conglomerate Hispano-Italo Walloon infantry was 
broken by Gustavus Adolphus at Leipsic, or Breitenfeld, 28th August, 
1631, Rocroy simply disposed of the remains. How they had dwindled 
is perfectly demonstrated by the fact that their sum total did not exceed 
ten thousand, and that two conflicts annihilated the organization. Com- 
pare this vaunted diminutive corps with the two millions of good infantry 
put into the field by the United States, North and South, during the 
“ Slaveholders’ Rebellion,” in which one or two battles eliminated as 
many as Spain could place in line of battle, without the loss being 
perceptibly noticed. 

It has been remarked elsewhere that the English Infantry were 
the really modern representatives of the Roman troops, 


‘‘ Whom duty to far distant latitudes sends,”’ 


without knowing the day previous whether North or South, East or 
West, Arctic cold or Tropic heat may be their portion through the exigen- 
cies of exacting service. Even these must yield precedence in many 
qualities to those of the United States, whose duties in severity and ex- 
tent surpass even those serving under England’s “ meteor flag.” It is 
a great pity that the army assembled on the Rio Grande under Sheridan 
did not have an opportunity to measure strength with the boasted French 
in Mexico,—the world-renowned Zouaves and the Tirailleurs Indigenes 
who, according to French writers, struck as much terror into the Aus- 
trians on Italian soil, in 1859, as did his Gauls and Africans under 
Hannibal, nearly twenty-two centuries previous. It would have been 
a beautiful experience for the Napoleonists of the Second or Lower 
French Empire to meet the true Republicans of the New World. 
Prosper Merimée in his letters to M. Panizzi, which exhibit such enor- 
mous perspicacity in politics and foresight, speaking of our troops, 
writes, 3d January, 1863, that on both sides the soldiers are very good, 
and that the conflict will probably continue until the ultimate result is 
reached which characterized the fight of the Kilkenny cats. Thank 
God, his augury was not as truthful as his compliment. Nothing re- 
mained but the tail of the Southern cat, while the Northern cat is more 
fit for a fight than ever. 
* * * * * * * 

France from the time of Charles VIII. through his Gascons and 
Bretons, from Louis XII. through his Picards and other French of 
the North,—which latter, by the way, are more German or Dutch than 
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Gallic,—and under Francis I. by the institution of the Provincial Le- 
gions of Infantry, laid the basis of a durable tradition, which was per- 
petuated until it came in contact, in 1870, with the true German, the 
descendants of the men who first smashed the Roman machine under 
the engineering of Varus in the Teutoburger Wald, exactly eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one years previous, and finally, directed by “ the 
Strategy of Providence,” overwhelmed the Latin power and entered the 
imperialty of all-conquering and absorbing Rome. 

When a reading and reflecting man contemplates the progress of 
humanity, how can he for one instant recognize the contemporaneous 
equality of races? Thousands of years ago there was a Turanian civili- 
zation which rose to the summit possible under existing circumstances. 
This has passed away, and except in monuments of stone, imperishable 
in regions ignorant of the disintegrating forces of frost, every vestige 
has perished. Away out in Southeastern Asia it has left memorials 
which arouse the astonishment and excite the admiration of science. 
Its sculptures reveal a coldly cruel and strangely capable race, of 
which we know nothing but their chiselings and constructions. We 
see the pyramids, and we know that the sovereigns who built them had 
under their command an infantry which never experienced defeat. 
Sesostris, or Rameses II., led this invincible infantry farther and more 
victoriously than Alexander his Macedonian Phalanx. The Pyramids 
still stand, but, as the Scripture expresses it, what meaner nation than 
Egypt? The Macedonian Phalanx shattered everything opposed to 
it until, in turn, it was itself disrupted by the Roman Legion. Can 
human knowledge limit the sphere dominated by the latter? The 
wave of Celtic aggression burst and broke upon the legionary forma- 
tion as the storm-driven wave upon the eternal rock. When the 
Roman Legionary had become too effeminate to wear the very armor 
of his ancestors, much more carry the burdens which they lightly 
bore, and the Goths had become enervated by the luxuries consequent 
on success, the proverbial Capua of self-indulgence, the Semitic race, 
which, as Hyksos, had subjugated hitherto invincible Egypt, burst 
under the impulse of a new realizing faith upon a world which seemed 
to have lost all faith except in subtleties, and rolled on, conquering and 
unconquerable, over the barriers of every anterior organization until 
they met “the Hammerer” and his Saxons upon the Loire. There, 
at Tours, as previously at Chalons, the East and South learned that 
in the West and in the North was the cradle of that truth enunciated 
nearly a thousand years after by Bishop Berkeley, that 


‘Westward the Star of Empire takes its way.” 
Last of all came the Theotiscan, sometimes styled German, some- 


times Teutonic, sometimes Saxon, sometimes Anglo-Saxon, wave. It 
has submerged the whole world. The Sclave and the Celt, and the 
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Latin and the Semitic race, in fact, the whole world, move to-day in 
obedience to the impulse of the last tide-wave of that peculiar mental 
and moral, intellectual and physical energy and force which was directed 
by the “Strategy of Providence.” The Roman learned from all and 
borrowed from al] that which was necessary and practical, therefore 
useful. The Anglo-Saxon absorbs all. It is the amalgam of mind and 
matter; and just as Infantry is the physical of an army the Anglo- 
Saxon is the physical of the world: and with God for its General, as 
Arnold ably demonstrates, it is destined to realize the doctrine false in 
many respects, but true in the essential, falsely attributed to Darwin, 
but formulated by Paul the Apostle, for time and for eternity,—the 
survival of the fittest. 

Maximilian of Bavaria exalted the importance of his electorate, 
during the Thirty Years’ War, into comparatively a first-rate power 
through the attention he had previously paid to developing the marks- 
manship of his infantry by a system of inducements and rewards 
akin to that adopted at an earlier date by the Venetians. The fire of 
his infantry became so noted that it was said to be unequaled during 
the Thirty Years’ War until the Swedes appeared with a still more 
admirable discipline, which included a strict attention to preliminary 
instruction of all kinds, embracing, what was very rare at the period, a 
regular skirmish drill, which appears to have been first taught to the 
Swedish Infantry Guard-Regiments of Gustavus Adolphus. Graham, 
in his “ Art of War,” speaks of “the terrific fire kept up by the Bava- 
rians” at Allerheim (Nordlingen 2d), 4th August, 1645, where Mercy, 
the famous Bavarian Field-Marshal, was killed at the moment when 
victory was about to crown his generalship,—a victory through his fall 
converted into defeat,—so that it might be said of him as of Martin 
Tromp, Admiral-in-Chief of Holland, that “he ceased at once to live 
and to conquer.” 

As many readers of history are interested in knowing the real date 
of the first shots fired during the Thirty Years’ War, Mitchell gives it 
in his “ Life of Wallenstein.” “The few musket-shots fired after them,” 
the imperial commissioners, “thrown out of the window according to 
good old Bohemian fashion,” 23d May, 1618. The peace of West- 
phalia was signed 24th October, 1648, but hostilities, or rather ravages, 
did not immediately cease. The fighting or killing, however, lasted 
full thirty years. 

No brave people who shot with deadly aim have ever been subjected. 
They have been swarmed out or conquered by roads, by the triumphs 
of the sciences and arts of peace, not the barbarous efforts of war. The 
Oriental empires never imposed an enduring yoke on the Carduchians, 
any more than the Holy Roman Empire could subjugate the Swiss. 
The Isaurians to the last proved indomitable to the Romans, who, to 
restrain their raids outward, had to hem them in with forts. Napoleon, 
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with all his military resources, was baffled by the Tyrolese, who yielded 
not to force but loyally in obedience to the ungrateful house of Haps- 
burg, when the French emperor found it impossible to compel their 
submission. The rifle in a freeman’s practiced hand is like the revolver 
in the sense of the daring diminutive desperado among six-foot bullies 
in Texas. “Lie there,” he said, placing his six-shooter on the table 
beside his hand of cards,—“ you are the biggest little Democrat out, 
for you level a big man right down to the little man.” 

Almost all, if not all the important battles between the English 
and Scotch were decided in favor of the former by the English long- 
bowmen. 

According to a time-honored proverb, her sons deemed 


‘England not worth a fling, 
But for the crooked yew and grey goose- wing.”’ 


The nation grown wise by that terrific lesson inflicted at Hastings, 
in a single generation had organized its bands of martialed yeomen, 
whose exploits, to use the expressive phraseology of an old chronicler 
(Hohnshed, p. 275), “ made all France afraid,” at once the terror and 
the admiration of their foes. “ Milice redoubtable!” exclaimed a chiv- 
alrous old Gaul, on witnessing the good-humored, ruddy, embrowned 
visages, muscular forms, and characteristic equipment of a knot of tall 
English bowmen ; “ Milice redoubtable! la fleur des archiers du monde.” 
(Philippe de Comines.) Yet, as France experienced the evils of their 
scourging visitations more frequently than any other European coun- 
try, terror rather than admiration predominated in the popular mind. 
Like the Italians when assailed by the fierce hordes of the North, they 
made their chapels and abbeys, during the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, resound with litanies and prayers to avert the calamitous descent 
of English bowmen upon their shores. “ These were the men,” con- 
tinues the old English writer above quoted, “ amongst whom the kings 
of England in foughten battles were wont to remain (who were their 
footmen), as the French kings did among their knights, the prince 
thereby showing where his chief strength did exist.” 

According to Hansard’s “ Book of Archery,” 1841, “Old English 
archers carried into the field a sheaf of twenty-four barbed arrows, 
buckled within their girdles. A portion of these, about six or eight, 
were longer, lighter, and winged with narrower feathers than the rest. 
With these flight shafts, as they are termed, they could do execution 
farther than with the remaining heavy sheaf arrows.” The advantages 
occasionally derivable from this superiority of range, when directed by 
a skillful leader, had led to very important results, of which there was 
a remarkable instance during the Wars of the Roses, at Towton, where 
the Lancastrians suffered a total defeat. This “occurred on the 29th 
of March, being Palm-Sunday, 1461. It commenced with a discharge 
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from Henry VI.’s archers, but, owing toa snow-storm, which drove into 
their faces as they shot, and prevented their seeing the foe, the arrows 
were of no execution, having all dropped short of the enemy. Lord 
Falconbridge, who commanded the Yorkists, like an able general, took 
instant advantage of this circumstance : he ordered his men after shoot- 
ing one flight instantly to retire several paces backwards and stand, 
which they did until the enemy had vainly emptied their quivers; for, 
as an old writer observes, not one arrow came nearer than ‘ forty tailors’ 
yards,’ The Yorkists then advanced upon them, and not only dis- 
charged their own shafts with full advantage of the wind, but also in 
their march picked up all those which had fallen short, and returned 
them to their masters. Then the Lancastrians gave way and fled 
towards York.” 

As the defeats of the Scotch by the English are pregnant with 
valuable military lessons for all time, they will be reviewed seriatim. 

The first occurred at Northallerton on the “ fated morning,” 22d 
August, 1138. The Scotch, under their King David, were formed in 
three lines, with a reserve ; the English, under their King Stephen, were 
in one compact body, principally a phalanx of spearsmen, with their 
Cavalry to the rear. The Scottish first line, composed of Galwegians, 
charged with a hideous cry of Albanigh! Albanigh! meaning sons of 
Albyn, or Scotland, and staggered the pikemen, but the severe and un- 
remitting discharges of the English archers— 

“The steely sleet 
Of [England’s] archers, with death’s fleetness fleet, 
Made every instant the [Scotch] ranks more few. 


Men’s brains began to reel amid the heat 
And agony of combat’’— 


was insupportable, and their assailants were almost routed by them. 
As they turned to quit the field, the English taunted them with an- 
swering shouts of Eyrych! Eyrych !—* You are Irish [not Scotch]!” 
After this, although the battle was renewed again and again with fury, 
the first success of the long-bowmen could not be retrieved, and David 
suffered a signal defeat. The immediate consequences of Stephen’s 
victory did not seem so important, but the remote effects, in after- 
times, decided much in favor of England. 

In 1296, Edward I. invaded Scotland with four thousand horse and 
thirty thousand Infantry, the finest soldiers in Europe, comprising a 
large proportion of long-bowmen. While Edward was pressing the 
siege of Dunbar, “the inner gate of Scotland,” the Scottish army ad- 
vancing to the relief of the place showed itself on the descent of the 
ridge of Lammermoor hills above the town. 

Edward’s general, the Earl of Surrey, at once advanced to meet 
this new enemy. Thereupon the Scotch, with a temerity which had 
so often lost them battles, and were to lose them again and again, 
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abandoned their post of vantage, rushed down upon the English, were 
slaughtered by the archers, and suffered a dreadful defeat, which laid 
their whole country open to the invader. 

On the 22d July, 1298, the Scottish army under Wallace were 
drawn up on a moor, with a morass in front, The flower of this army 
were divided into four phalanxes, with lances projecting obliquely over 
each other, like moving castles walled with steel. 

Between these masses, corresponding to the Tercios of the seven- 
teenth century, were disposed the Scottish Archers, like commanded 
musketeers of the same period, that is of the Thirty Years’ War. The 
Scottish Cavalry abandoned their Infantry, and then the latter were 
shattered by constant showers of arrows, until, thoroughly disordered 
by this slaughter, they were charged by the English Cavalry, broken 
and completely routed. It seems as if the Scottish Archers had no 
effect either to stop the first charge of the English Cavalry or reply 
with any effect whatever to the British long-bowmen. 

At Bannockburn, 24th June, 1314, the English long-bowmen would 
have repeated the slaughter of Falkirk if the Bruce had not imitated 
Hannibal’s ambuscade of Numidian Horse at the Trebbia, and with 
the same fatal effect. The archers were yet unprovided with the stakes 
(swine feathers ?), which were afterwards supplied to them, to assist in 
repelling cavalry, or any long weapons, and being left without support 
of other arms, were soon cut to pieces or dispersed, whereby Bannock- 
burn became a crowning victory for the Scotch. 

At Linthaughlee, on the banks of the Jed, in the midst of the 
forest about two miles above Jedburgh, Douglas, in 1315, laid an am- 
bush which resulted in a defeat of the English like that suffered by 
Braddock, 9th July, 1755, or by Abercrombie at Ticonderoga, 8th 
July, 1758. Douglas caused the brushwood on either side of the road 
by which the English had to advance to be interwoven into a sort of 
wattled stockade, something of the same kind as that with which the 
New Zealanders surrounded their Pahs, or forest-forts, the capture of 
which gave the British troops so much trouble and cost them so many 
lives. Behind these pens Douglas placed his Scottish Archers, who on 
this occasion played the game peculiar to the English long-bowmen. 
Caught thus in a trap, the English column thrown into confusion by 
a perfect sleet of arrows, then was charged by the Scottish Cavalry and 
routed. 

Halidon-Hill, 20th June, 1333, was an exact repetition of Fal- 
kirk, already described, showing how difficult it is for a nation without 
military leaders of education as well as experience to learn wisdom 
even by the saddest experience of centuries of disaster, due to excess of 
temerity and a total lack of discretion. 

Thirteen years afterwards, at Beaurepaire (by corruption Bear-park), 
near Durham, 17th October, 1346, the Scotch under David II. were 
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entirely defeated in the same way as at Northallerton, Falkirk, and 
Dunbar, by an English army in which there were ten thousand of 
their famous Archers, A Scottish commander, Sir John de Graham, 
attempted the successful manceuvre of the Bruce at Bannockburn, 
but either his troops were too few, or the Archers had by this 
time been provided with some defensive appliance, and his flank attack 
failed. Then the long-bowmen at their ease, and with little loss to 
themselves, literally shot the Scottish army to pieces, until at last the 
English Billmen charged the disordered foe and the English Cavalry 
cut in and completed the disastrous rout. 

This series of examples or lessons might be repeated ad nauseam, 
and henceforward it is scarcely more than necessary to mention the 
successive battues, not battles, in which the English long-bowmen shot 
down the Scotch like a herd of deer, as at Homildon Hill, within a 
mile of Wooler, in 1402, and at Flodden Field, 9th September, 1513, 
the latter so magnificently described in poetry by Sir Walter Scott 
that its description has no superior in verse for fire, force, and truthful- 
ness. 

It was not in their Island alone that the English Archers won the 
day for their country, and immortal renown for themselves. 

At Crécy, 29th August, 1346, the French chivalry wrecked itself 
upon the intrepidity and precision of the long-bowmen, and although 
Philip VI. had fifteen thousand cross-bowmen at his disposal, and 
Edward III. a less number, say twelve thousand long-bowmen, the 
Genoese were as helpless as afterwards the Cavalry against the fatal 
marksmen, who literally poured upon them a rain of death. 


‘The steely sleet of archers, with death’s fleetness fleet.’’ 


No musketry fire on record has ever been so fatal. 

At Maupertuis, or Poitiers, 19th September, 1356, the English were 
eight thousand and the French fifty thousand. Just as on the Scottish 
fields, the English long-bowmen shot the enemy to pieces and then 
their Cavalry finished up the business. The French lost eleven thou- 
sand in dead and fourteen thousand in prisoners. 

At Agincourt, 24th October, 1415, the English were fifteen thousand, 
of whom thirteen thousand were Archers, pretty much all suffering from 
dysentery, and the French fifty thousand, of whom fourteen thousand 
were Cavalry in armor from crest to heel. The story of this massacre 
reads exactly as in battles previously narrated. This was another victory 
won by the long-bowmen or sharpshooters. The French bewailed ten 
thousand dead, of whom eight thousand belonged to the highest nobility, 
and fifteen hundred prisoners. 

The English list of casualties has been augmented to sixteen hun- 
dred, but it is claimed that in reality it did not exceed four hundred, 
which is most likely correct, the remainder having succumbed to the 
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terrible camp diseases, from which they were suffering when they halted 
in the pouring rain and deep, cold mud to accept battle. 

This unavailing slaughter of the French reads very much like that 
of the useless and wanton sacrifices of our Union heroes at Fredericks- 
burg, 13th December, 1862, when our men were shot down by the 
rebels under cover without any opportunity to retaliate; again at Cold 
Harbor, and more miserably still at the Hare House, before Petersburg, 
as well as in other lamentable cases. 

Nor have the triumphs of the English Infantry ended with these. 
A hundred additional splendid feats of arms achieved by them might 
be cited. Space compels the citation of but two. The first is Minden, 
Ist of August, 1759, where Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick had 
twenty-nine thousand six hundred Foot and seven thousand three 
hundred and twenty Horse, and the Marshal de Contades forty-two 
thousand Foot and nine thousand four hundred Horse, according to the 
Wiirtemberg critic, Von Kausler. On the right of Ferdinand’s Infantry 
were six battalions of British Foot, the 12th, 20th, 23d, 25th, 37th, and 
51st. Without waiting for orders these advanced straightforward against 
the greater part of the French Cavalry posted over against them. Their 
movement was followed or supported to the left by three battalions 
of Hanoverian Foot. The interval of fifteen hundred paces between. 
them and the enemy was traversed in spite of a furious artillery fire.. 
The first charge of eleven French squadrons was repulsed, likewise- 
several others in succession, and the English Foot continued to push 


forward intrepidly. The French Cavalry of reserve, composed of 


picked troops, then made a charge, three times resumed in vain against. 
the six English Battalions, who, meanwhile, had dispersed everything. 
in their front. The charges of the French picked horsemen were re-- 
pulsed with great loss to them. A final attack undertaken by the Cavalry: 
belonging to the French right wing, as yet intact and fresh, had no» 
better success, so that in about one hour the whole of the French: 
Cavalry, sixty-three squadrons, was completely put to flight, a portion: 
of the French Infantry likewise conquered, and the whole centre of the 
French order of battle broken, and all this accomplished by these six. 
battalions of invincible English Infantry. 

What charge ever made by Horsemen can compare with that of these- 
six British Regiments of Foot at Minden? 

The nearest to it that memory presents is the marvelous cutting in,. 
sweeping up, and harvesting of trophies, among these sixty-six stand 
of colors, by Major-General Gessler, with the Prussian Dragoon Regi- 
ment, Baireuth, at Hohenfriedberg, 4th June, 1745 (Carlyle’s “ Fred- 
eric the Great,” iv. 119, 120). No wonder the king’s heart was touched. 
by such a splendid victory, and he observed to the French ambassador, 
Valori, “God has helped me wonderfully this day.” ‘The French 
Huguenot horsemen made a like stupendous charge, as ene against six, 
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at St. Denis, 10th November, 1567, and the Scots Greys at Waterloo, 
15th June, 1815, eliciting from Napoleon the exclamation, “Those ter- 
rible Grey horsemen, how they do their work!” Neither of these, how- 
ever, nor any charge of mounted troops, rises to the grandeur of the 
“onward” of the six immortal British Foot Battalions at Minden, 

What is more and more to the purpose, going to prove the truth of 
Trochu’s remark, “that in war Infantry is the instrument of force and 
continuing reliability,” there is scarcely a Cavalry charge on record 
which did not owe its opportunity and the concurrent circumstances 
which made the triumphant issue possible to the previous activity, forti- 
tude, and fire of the Footmen. Take, for instance, May’s famous charge 
at Palo Alto. What would it have amounted to other than destruction 
to the horsemen if Randolph Ridgely had not drawn the fire of the 
guns that were captured by May’s dragoons, which, if they had not 
been emptied of their missiles upon the Footmen, would very likely 
have swept the horsemen into eternity and oblivion, whereas, through 
Ridgely’s foresight, these won a renown for May which resounded 
throughout the country ? 

When Mohammed Ali Pasha sent his newly-organized Infantry 
into the Arabian Peninsula to crush the sectaries, whose ideas of re- 
form were beginning to trouble the somnolence of backsliding Islam, 
they brushed aside the efforts of the Wahavite horse, whose ancestors’ 
swords had decided so many battles during the invasions of successive 
mighty empires, Ninevite, Babylonian, Macedonian, and even Roman, 
for thousands and thousands of years, preserving their condition of 
barbarian independence. The Egyptian infantry broomed this cavalry 
away as a mailed hand might sweep aside and crush a swarm of hor- 
nets, so that the discomfited Wahavites confessed with humiliation that 
their bravery and numbers could accomplish nothing against Mohammed 
Ali’s footmen, who advanced against them like living fortresses, with 
“long nails (bayonets) at the end of their guns.” 

The reader’s attention is now directed to what the writer considers 
the ne plus wera of glory belonging to the British Infantry. 

Although the Battle of Maida, fought 4th of July, 1806, on the 
banks of the Amato near where it empties into the Gulf of Eufemia, 
on the western coast of Calabria-Ultra II., was only a side issue, a mere 
scratch on the shoulders of the giant of Napoleonic military power, it 
is one of the most remarkable battles on record. It was decisive not 
only of the immediate event, but of the superiority of British Infantry, 
even when comparatively new, over the French, although veterans, and 
proved a forecast of what Wellington was to demonstrate on vaster and 
vaster fields until his crowning victory of Waterloo. At Maida, the 
French were commanded by one of the best French Generals of Divis- 
ion, who had distinguished himself and was yet to distinguish himself 
against continental commanders, proper. They comprised some of the 
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best regiments in the French service, one which, in the famous army of 
Italy, with which Napoleon won such renown in 1796-97, had acquired 
for themselves the titles of the Impetuous or the Terrible. The 
French, moreover, numbering seven thousand, of which three hun- 
dred were cavalry, occupied a very strong, if not an impregnable posi- 
tion, to which the Amato, in front, served as a wet ditch, but felt so 
assured of victory that they abandoned it, this “ coigne of vantage,” de- 
scended into the plain, and crossed the river to meet the British, with 
the expectation, as Napoleon phrased it, of driving the English leopard 
into the sea. The skirmishers were at once engaged, but the fire of the 
British was so superior in aim that their opponents very soon lost from 
six hundred to seven hundred men. Convinced that he had to do with 
a different quality of troops from what he expected, Regnier determined 
to make a direct attack and bring the matter to an issue, never believing 
that any mortal troops could stand before the French bayonets in the 
hands of Napoleonic veterans. 

Sir John Stuart—who first distinguished himself at Guilford Court- 
House, 15th March, 1781, in America—had no idea of the superiority 
of the French in numbers, and expected at most to encounter but 

‘four thousand of the enemy, nevertheless was not abashed on finding 
that he had nearly double this force before him. He also ordered 
his line to advance. He had with him the 20th (one of the illus- 
trious six of Minden celebrity), 27th, 35th, 58th, 61st, 78th, and 81st 
British regiments of the line. These constituted about two-thirds of 
his force. The other third was composed of Corsicans, Sicilians, and 
other foreign mercenaries in British pay: also five guns in action. In 
all, Stuart had about four thousand eight hundred effective men. 

In some respects this collision presented features of a grand gladia- 
torial contest in a Roman amphitheatre, for the hills around were 
covered with Calabrians, anxious spectators of the fight, and a crowd of 
British sailors from Sir Sydney Smith’s squadron, who, mounted on 
donkeys, had followed the army to witness a victory which the gallant 
tars felt assured could not fail to crown the arms of their countrymen. 

About 9 a.m. the firing commenced, but soon after the lines gradu- 
ally drew near together for the crisis. Both delivered two or three 
rounds as they closed, and then brought their bayonets to the charge. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kemp, who commanded the British advance, seeing 
that his men were oppressed by the weight of the blankets which they 
carried on their backs under the terrific heat of the mid-summer sun 
of Southern Italy, halted them a little before they closed, and ordered 
them to cast off these burdens, The French, mistaking this momentary 
stoppage for a confirmation of the opinion expressed by their General 
as to the cowardice of the English, pressed on, amid loud cheers, with 
greater enthusiasm. They were bronzed and bearded veterans; while 
the English confronting them were chiefly young and beardless youths or 
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young men, and such was the contrast that an officer present afterwards 
informed Sir Walter Scott that as he glanced first on the grim-looking 
veteran French and then at the smooth, youthful faces of the British, 
he could not help feeling a momentary anxiety. The Calabrian spec- 
tators, upon seeing the English halt to throw aside their blankets, rent 
the air with cries of dismay, believing that they were about to run, 
which was equivalent to themselves being delivered over to the tender 
mercies of an enemy which did not hesitate to inflict the most terrible 
execution, hideous to such a degree that General Colletta, the Neapolitan 
historian then serving with the French (Murray, 8. I. & N., R. 155, 
338), affirms that he himself saw a person (Calabrian) impaled by order 
of a French colonel who had been in the Levant. Major-General Sir 
John Mitchell (F. of N., i. 135), quoting Hormayr, etc., indicates that 
the French did not stop at trifles, and quotes the remark of Napoleon 
in reply to a threat to hold three French generals prisoners responsible 
for an Austrian officer: “If you but scratch a single one of them I 
will order ten thousand men to be shot, and cause six princesses and 
twenty ladies to be violated by the drummers of the army.” 

But to return to Maida. 

No sooner were the English freed from the encumbrance of their ° 
blankets than they sprang forward with augmented vigor and thrilling 
cheers, and the French scarcely crossed bayonets when they wavered, 
turned, and fled. “The (French) First Light Infantry—a crack 
French regiment—were the first to break and run for the hills.” The 
Twenty-third (French) Light Infantry, led by their gallant Colonel 
Abbé, were likewise driven from the field. The English claim that 
out of their seven thousand the French ‘lost five thousand, which is 
corroborated by the Duchess d’Abrantes, of whom one thousand were 
prisoners. They buried seven hundred,,and only lost, themselves, 
forty-four killed and two hundred and eighty-four wounded. The 
Calabrians completed what the British had begun, and took up the 
pursuit where the latter relinquished it, massacring the fugitives with- 
out mercy. Alison (ii, xlii., 416) states that “Napoleon was well 
aware of its importance [i.¢., the result of this battle]; he received the 
accounts of the defeat at Maida with a degree of anguish which all his 
matchless powers of dissimulation could not conceal.” The British his- 
torian beautifully and appropriately quotes the words of Livy: “Non 
vinci enim ab Hannibale vincentibus tune difficilius fuit quam postea 
vincere.”—For not to be conquered by Hannibal was then more diffi- 
cult than afterwards to conquer. 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES FOR A HISTORY OF STEAM NAVI- 
GATION. 


(Continued from page 124.) 
IV. 
1820-23. 


1820.—A small steamboat christened the “Snake” was built in Bombay 
in 1820, and was the first steam-vessel on the Indus, and, in fact, 
on any river in India. Her engines were designed and built by a 
Parsee, and were the first ever manufactured in India. How well they 
were constructed is evidenced by their lasting powers. She was twice 
wrecked,—once in a hurricane in 1837, and again in a cyclone in 1854. 
She was employed during the first British Burmese war and on the 
expedition to the Persian Gulf from 1823 to 1826, in the Chinese war 
of 1841-42, Burmese war of 1852, Persian war of 1856, mutiny of 
1857, Chinese expedition of 1859, etc., ete. She in her day carried 
most of the notables that arrived in India via Bombay, and closed her 
eventful career of sixty years in 1880, when she was broken up. 

A steamboat was launched at Potsdam in 1820, larger than any yet 
built in Europe. It was two hundred feet long and forty-four feet 
wide, had two engines of twenty horse-power each, and was named 
“ The Blucher” with grand ceremony.” 

1821.—The first sea-going steamboat sent out from Hull, England, 
was in 1821, and is reputed to be the first sea-going steamboat on the 
east coast of England. In 1854 the sea-going steamers connected with 
Hull had an aggregate tonnage of 9139, and the river-boats 2218 tons; 
other steamboats coming to and departing from Hull had a burthen of 
5909 tons; altogether there were eighty steamers trading with Hull, 
fifteen of which were screws. 

THE FIRST STEAMBOAT EXCURSION FROM NEW YORK TO NEW- 
PORT AND PROVIDENCE. 

In 1821 there was an excursion from New York to Providence in the 
steamboat “ Robert Fulton.” The Manufacturers’ and Farmers’ Journal 
of August 27, 1821, contains the following concise notice of the event : 

“The ‘Robert Fulton’ left New York Thursday afternoon at five 
o’clock, and arrived below at nine Saturday morning. As soon as 

8 Literary Gazette, February, 1820. 
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the tide would permit she came up to town, where she was the admira- 
tion of crowds of visitors. She brought eighty passengers, among 
whom was the Hon. John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, who im- 
mediately proceeded to Boston by land. At about two o’clock the 
‘Fulton’ departed on her return to New York.” 

The journal of one of the passengers supplies further particulars of 
this interesting trip. He says,— 

“On Friday, at a quarter before eight P.M., we ranged alongside of 
the dock at Newport, music playing as we entered the harbor and passed 
the fortified island. Such a scene of tumult as was here witnessed I 
never-saw before. The wharves were lined with people of all ages and 
conditions, who pressed forward and immediately on our landing took 
complete possession of the ship. The band and many of the passengers 
went on shore, and Governor Gibbs and some of the principal families 
in town were serenaded. When the party returned to the ship they 
were scarcely able to get on board, and the tumult lasted until one o’clock 
in the morning. 

“We started at 5 A.M. next day for Providence. As we approached 
the scene became truly interesting. The inhabitants had anticipated 
our arrival, and every hill was covered with an admiring assemblage. 
India Point wharf presented a spectacle singular and gratifying. The 
beauty and fashion of this charming town greeted us with cheers and 
welcoming. At 7.45 we came up to the dock and landed the company, 
and here again numerous parties of ladies and gentlemen crowded the 
ship. The masts and rigging of the vessels lying in the vicinity were 
covered with spectators, and nothing could exceed the interest and 
gratification with which all appeared to greet our arrival. At 3 P.M. 
the ‘ Fulton’ left the wharf amid the shouts of thousands. 

“ We arrived at Bristol at half-past 5 P.m., where we were met with 
the same spirit of enthusiasm which had characterized our whole route. 
Mr. De Wolfe’s elegant mansion was thrown open to the visits of the 
passengers, and was much admired. We arrived at Newport at 8 
P.M. It was quite dark, but the interest appeared to have increased 
rather than diminished. I took a station at the gangway to assist the 
inhabitants, and particularly the ladies, on board the ship,—notice 
having been given that none but ladies would be allowed on board at 
first—and in the short space of twenty minutes I handed in three 
hundred and thirty-seven. I found that this number did not appear 
to have thinned the crowd in the least degree, and by nine o’clock there 
must have been on board upward of six hundred ladies.” 

FIRST LINE OF STEAMBOATS BETWEEN PROVIDENCE AND NEW 
YORK. 

The “Fulton” steamed away, and no more steamboats came from 
Proyidence here until the 6th of June, 1822, when the “ Connecticut,” 
Captain Bunker, arrived from New York. 
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The New York Legislature had granted great privileges to the 
Livingston and Fulton Steam Navigation Company. No steam vessel 
could navigate New York Bay, the North River, Long Island Sound, 
or any of the lakes and rivers of the State of New York, without their 
license. The Connecticut Legislature thereupon enacted that no vessel 
bearing such a license should enter any waters within that State. The 
“Connecticut” was running at this time between New York and New 
Haven in opposition to the packet lines, and it was through the influence 
of the packet-owners that the Legislature of Connecticut passed its pro- 
hibitory law. The “ Fulton” and the “Connecticut,” running between 
New York and New London, were thus driven from Connecticut ports. 

The Providence Journal, June 3, 1822, quoting from the New York 
Mercantile Advertiser the announcement that steam communication be- 
tween New York and New Haven had ceased, states that the “ Fulton” 
and “ Connecticut” had sailed for some point in Rhode Island. June 
6, the arrival of the “Connecticut” for the first time was announced 
in the “marine news,” and July 12 the “Fulton,” Captain Law, arrived 
at Providence from Pawcatuck. 

The “ Rhode Island and New York Steamboat Company” was or- 
ganized the same day, and the “Connecticut,” Captain Elihu S. Bunker, 
and “Fulton,” Captain Richard Law, began their regular trips between 
Providence and New York, touching at Newport. The fare between 
Providence and New York was ten dollars, and between Newport and 
New York nine dollars, The first advertisement of this company ap- 
pears under the cut of a man-of-war with port-holes open and every 
sail set. In a few weeks, however, a steamboat cut was procured, and 
then the advertisement announced that 


“From New York a boat will depart on Wednesday and Saturday at 4 o’clock 


P.M., and 
“From Providence a boat will depart on Wednesday and Saturday at 6 o’clock 


A.M.”’ 

The “ Fulton” and “Connecticut” continued to make weekly trips 
through the season, and thus began the steamboat trade between Prov- 
idence and New York. The log of the first trip of the “ Connecticut” 
is in substance as follows: Left New York on the 4th at 4 P.m.; was 
detained at Sandy Point 83 hours by easterly winds; on the 5th con- 
tinued our voyage, and arrived off Fisher’s Island at 8 p.m. Lay to 3 
hours; doubled Point Judith at 2 A.m.; touched at Newport, and ar- 
rived at Providence at 8 A.M. on the morning of the 6th of June. 

During the autumn of 1822 the amount of travel and rate of speed 
(the time being between New York and Newport) were, September 13, 
“Fulton,” 27 hours from New York, 40 passengers; October 4, “Con- 
necticut,” 32 hours, 40 passengers; October 6, “Fulton,” 24 hours, 26 
passengers ; October 10, “Connecticut,” 18 hours, 35 passengers. 

The “Fulton” withdrew November 16 for the winter, and the 
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“Connecticut” was continued on the line, making one trip per week 
until the navigation was closed by the ice. The following announce- 
ment reads queerly enough now: 

“The ‘ Connecticut’ will leave Providence every Tuesday evening to go down 
the river, in order to start from Newport at an early hour Wednesday morning. 
It will therefore be necessary for the passengers to be on board at Providence at ten in 
the evening.” 


APPEARANCE OF THE BOATS. 


The “ Connecticut” and “ Fulton” were owned in New York. The 
former was one hundred and fifty feet long, twenty-six feet wide, and 
about two hundred tons burden. Her color was white, with green 
trimmings. She had a square engine, and cost about eighty thousand 
dollars. The “Fulton” is said to have been the first steamboat built 
expressly to navigate Long Island Sound. She was enormously strong, 
and had a little less machinery than is now put in a cotton-mill, Her 
wheels were turned through the medium of a cog-wheel with teeth about 
five inches long. She made a terrific noise when in motion, but, with 
all her internal commotion, moved so slowly that once she was five 
hours going from Providence to Newport. Her color was black, and she 
carried sails to help the steam. Her captain once told with great glee 
that he had come all the way from New York without hoisting his sails. 

Neither boat had upper saloon, state-rooms, or hurricane-deck. 
Both boats burned pine wood under large copper boilers, which were 
kept polished to the last degree of brightness, An enormous quantity 
of wood was necessary to keep steam up during the trip between Prov- 
idence and New York. It was piled everywhere, fore and aft, and 
high above the guards. But little freight was carried, the wood taking 
up all available room. When coal was introduced, years afterwards, 
iron boilers were substituted, and the old copper boilers paid for the 
new iron ones. 

In the spring of 1823 the “Connecticut” and “ Fulton” resumed 
their trips. The “Fulton” had been overhauled and her speed im- 
proved, so that she was nearly as fast a boat as the “Connecticut.” She 
made her first trip to Providence in 1823, on the 12th of May. Cap- 
tain William Comstock was in command, and she brought fifty passen- 
gers. When near Field’s Point, one of her boilers was discovered to 
be “partially ruptured.” The fires were at once hauled and the boat 
anchored all night. In the morning she was taken to Providence, and 
five days afterwards was again on the line. 

Scarcely was the line again in operation when the packetmen caused 
to be introduced in the General Assembly of Rhode Island two bills, 
one a Prohibitory Bill, which restricted the landing of steamboat pas- 
sengers on Rhode Island soil, the other a tax bill imposing a tax of 
fifty cents upon each passenger by steamboat. The tax bill passed the 
Senate, but was rejected by the House, the proposed measure being 
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decided unconstitutional. Consideration of the other bill seems to have 
been indefinitely postponed. 

During the season of 1823 the ‘ Connecticut” and “ Fulton” made 
regular trips between Providence and New York, leaving Providence 
Wednesdays and Saturdays at 6 A.M., and New York Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 4 p.m. The advertisement which announces this pro- 
gramme concludes with the singular remark: “ Travelers are requested 
to read the above notice right.” 

As the “Connecticut” approached Nayatt Point one bright June 
morning of 1823, a commotion was observed on shore, and two skiffs 
seemed to be making for the steamer. The occupants seemed to be 
making signals for the vessel to stop, and so much interest was aroused 
that Captain Bunker steered towards the foremost skiff and hailed the 
occupants, There was no answer, but from the boat in the rear came 
oaths and shouts from which the company on the steamer easily 
gathered that the occupants of the foremost boat were a runaway 
couple in pursuit of some Gretna Green. As their boat came within 
a dozen yards of the steamer the young man looked up and said, “ Will 
you take us on board, sir?” There was an enthusiastic response from 
the passengers, and a score of hands lent aid. Captain Bunker seemed 
entirely unconscious of what was going on, but tradition has it that the 
instant the young man’s feet touched the deck of the steamer the engineer 
received the order to “go ahead” with a suddenness that nearly took 
away his breath; and in a very few seconds a wide stretch of foaming 
water lay between the steamer and the empty boat. 

Norr.—The following table exhibits the average and comparative length of the 


voyages of steam and sailing vessels between British ports and those of surrounding 
seas, as reported to the British Parliament in June, 1822: 
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1823.—In 1823 there were about three hundred steamboats in 
American waters. The same year there were public rejoicings at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, when a steamboat arrived there in fifteen days and six 
hours from New Orleans. The captain, answering a complimentary 
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toast, gravely stated the upward passage might possibly be accomplished 
in fifteen days! Within twenty years the passage was actually per- 
formed in a few hours over four days! 

Captain Henry M. Shreve, who commanded the first steamboat that 
ascended the Mississippi, and who invented the steam snag-boat, died 
March 6, 1851. 

Between 1813 and 1823 one hundred and sixty steam-vessels were 
launched in England, varying all the way from nine to five hundred and 
ten tons in size, and from three horse-power to one hundred and twenty. 
The largest of these, the “Soho,” was of smaller dimensions than the 
American steamboat “Chancellor Livingston,” of five hundred and 
twenty tons, plying on the Hudson River between New York and Al- 
bany, and she was surpassed by the “ Lady Sherbrooke,” of seven hundred 
and eighty-seven tons, the largest then plying upon the St. Lawrence. 

The “Chancellor Livingston” was constructed under the superin- 
tendence of Fulton. She was finally employed on the route between 
Portland, Maine, and Boston, Massachusetts. When her hull was worn 
out it was broken up, and her engine placed in a new boat built at Port- 
land, and named the “ Portland,” which continued on the same service 
until the Mexican war, when she was used to convey United States troops 
to Vera Cruz, and at the close of the war sold, and wrecked on the coast 
of Texas, The “Chancellor Livingston’s” keel was 154 feet long; deck, 
165 and 32 broad; draught of water, 7 feet 3 inches ; principal cabin, 54 
feet long; ladies’ cabin above the other, 36 fect long with closets ; for- 
ward cabin, 30 feet long, 7 feet high. Permanent sleeping berths in 
principal cabin, 38; in ladies’ cabin, 24; in fore-cabin, 56 ; in captain’s 
cabin on deck, 8; engineers and pilots, 3; forecastle, 6; firemen, cooks, 
ete. 6. Total, 141. 

Her engine was of 75 horse-power ; diameter of cylinder, 40 inches; 
length, 5 feet; piston-rod, 8} feet ; stroke, 5 feet; boiler, 28 feet long, 
12 feet broad, with 2 funnels ; paddle-wheels, 17 feet diameter ; paddle- 
board, 5 feet 10 inches long, with 2 fly-wheels each 14 feet diameter, 
connected by pinions to the crank-wheel. The machinery rose 4 feet 
above the deck. Her average speed was 8} to 8} miles per hour. 
With a strong wind and tide in her favor, she made 12. The same 
against her, not more than 6. 

July, 1823, “ The Patent,” a steamboat of about one hundred tons, 
owned and commanded by Captain Seward Porter, arrived at Portland. 
She was the first steamboat ever brought into Maine, and was bought in 
New York to run between Portland and Boston. Captain Porter had, 
in 1822, placed an old engine in a flat-bottomed boat, which he ran to 
North Yarmouth and the islands in Casco Bay. This he named 
“Kennebec,” but the people called it the “ Horned Hog.” * 

82 'Varney’s ‘‘ History of Maine.’ 


(To be continued.) 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Nor a few among the readers of THE Unirep Service will share 
our sense of sorrow at the announcement of the death of James Joseph 
Talbot, which occurred at San Bernardino, California, on the 17th of 
June. He assisted at ushering into being the first number of this 
magazine, and until declining health drove him to seek improvement 
in a more genial climate, he remained connected with it as a contrib- 
utor and editor. He was but twenty-nine when he died; but his life, 
all too brief as it was, had yet been both a busy and an honorable one. 
He was born in the city of New York, whence, shortly after his birth, 
his parents removed to Brooklyn, where he received a good education 
in the public schools, and at the age of sixteen was tendered a cadet- 
ship at West Point, for which, however, he was found to be physically 
disqualified. At eighteen he began his career as a journalist in the ca- 
pacity of reporter on the Brooklyn Eagle, whence he rose rapidly to the 
post of city editor of that paper. Hoping that a sea-voyage would 
benefit his delicate health, he accepted an appointment as clerk to the 
fleet paymaster of the Pacific Squadron, and made a cruise in the “Cali- 
fornia.” On his return he became a special correspondent of the New 
York Herald, and in that capacity spent a year or two on the plains, 
where he formed pleasant associations with large numbers of army offi- 
cers, by whom he was universally held in high esteem. The death of 
a brother, whose executor he was, brought him back to the States, and 
fixed his residence in Philadelphia, where he became connected with 
this magazine. Besides his contributions to Tae Unirep SERVICE, 
he wrote for various other periodicals, and was also the author of a 
work on Ceramics, which has not yet been published. His last days 
were spent in a vain search, in Europe and at home, for means of 
combating successfully the insidious disease against which his whole 
life had been a weary struggle. This search led him finally to the 
Pacific coast, and there, amidst the vine-clad hills of San Bernardino, 
worn out, he died. To speculate on what he might have been had 
the boon of health been granted him will but sharpen the pang that 
his early death brings us. We know what he was—in the truest sense 
of the word, a gentleman. Big-hearted, open-handed, brave, sensitive, 
and honorable, his death, while doubtless gain to him, is to his friends 
a loss that will be long and deeply felt. 
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Now that the regulations of the navy are undergoing a revision, it is 
very much to be hoped that as far as they are- concerned, the causes 
operating to the detriment of the service in point of laxity in discipline 
may be removed. 

Chief among these is undoubtedly the fact that in numerous cases 
where rewards and punishments are concerned, too much latitude is 
given commanding officers. 

Throughout the service, which seems to be awakening to a sense of 
the necessity for action, we hear the expression of opinions against one- 
man power. There are certain cases where only one mind can direct, 
where consultation would be prohibited by lack of time or opportunity, 
or the requirements of discipline ; but as we are not believers in human 
infallibility under any form or circumstance, we cannot conceive of the 
possibility of the administration of impartial justice to all men by a 
commanding officer without guide to his judgment. Only in rare 
eases does he know the man whose case he is considering, and he relies 
for his knowledge upon the report of his executive-officer. For some 
reason of his own this gentleman may regard. a really valuable man as a 
bad character ; and, on the representation of a prejudiced mind, as severe 
a punishment is meted out to him as though he were an old offender. 

The ancient doctrine of commanding officers “ to back up the first 
lieutenant,” falls perhaps more heavily on the head of the enlisted man 
than on any other. This sentiment is all very well as long as the ex- 
ecutive happens to be a man of sufficient judgment, intelligence, pro- 
fessional skill, and knowledge of human nature as to be fitted for his 
position ; but the question naturally arises, “ Does he not often lack 
these qualities and still find the captain valiantly backing him up?” 

We hear from the service that this is often the case; yet when dis- 
cipline on board a man-of-war falls to such a low ebb as to demand 
investigation, the censure of the public reaches the proper person,—the 
captain ; and, though no inconvenience may result to him personally, 
the service at large suffers. 

The naval officer asks, “ Who was the executive ?” 

The people, “‘ Who was the captain ?” 

It would be impracticable and highly injudicious to endeavor to 
specify the proper punishment for all offenses, so as to prevent the ex- 
ercise of judgment by the commanding officer; for this would be a 
blow aimed at the most important of all traits in the character of a 
successful leader,—his self-reliance and readiness to accept responsi- 
bility. A man who operates by a rule in one case is apt to look for a 
rule to direct his action in another. Failing in the discovery of a 
case in point, he becomes irresolute, fears the displeasure of his superior, 
and ends by erring on the wrong side. A justly-incurred punishment 
is avoided, and the culprit laughs in his sleeve at the impotence of laws 
that have failed to reach him. An effort has been made in the “ Blue 
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Book” to classify offenses and corresponding punishments by summary 
court-martial in a general way ; and if a similar guide for punishments 
by commanding officers were inserted, and commanding officers enjoined 
to conform to the general principles therein embodied, something like 
uniformity in this regard would be established, thus presenting to the 
mind of the enlisted man the outward form of the intelligent admin- 
istration of justice. 

The latitude accepted by most commanding officers as their right 
would thus be brought within bounds, while their power to be the 
judge of the character of the offense and the offender would remain 
unimpaired, save by a suggestion made by those in authority, and from a 
long experience. At present, a man who is impudent to a petty officer 
on one ship finds that he is punished to the full extent of law by the 
captain ; yet when he goes to another he repeats the offense, and incurs 
a penalty of one week on the black list, which as often as not means 
nothing more than a deprivation of a couple of hours of afternoon nap. 

It would seem, however, that rewards bear even a higher relation 
to discipline than punishments, and as these are held forth liberally in 
the regulations, we would infer that the enlisted man has ample induce- 
ments to behave himself properly. 

As he does not read the “ Blue Book,” however, and as very little 
attention is paid to this portion of it, it may be safely stated that many 
a man in the navy to-day has only a vague idea of the value to himself 
of his own good conduct. He is aware that if he keeps out of trouble, 
so does he out of the “brig”; but apart from that, in many of our 
ships he finds himself, as regards privilege, quite on the same footing 
with the veriest blackguard in the crew. Owing to the excellent class 
of men with which the navy is being supplied, rewards must be con- 
sidered a prime factor in the matter of discipline, and when the men see 
that merit is recognized and that retribution infallibly follows misde- 
meanor, a wholesome emulation will be excited among them, and the 
way to the establishment of complete discipline will be made clear. 


THE situation of affairs in Colorado, respecting the Ute Indians, is one 
of extreme delicacy, and calls for much tact and judgment on the part 
of both the civil and military authorities. We have never changed 
our opinion that the failure to mete out deserved punishment to the 
slayers of Agent Meeker and his employees was a blunder. A sound 
thrashing promptly administered on the refusal of the Utes to give up 
the guilty parties to that massacre would have had a wholesome in- 
fluence, but now the state of things is such that we should not allow 
ourselves to be betrayed into hostilities with the Utes if they can be 
decently avoided. The experiment that is being worked out in respect 
of these Indians is well worthy of an exhaustive trial, and the blunder 
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of having condoned an unprovoked massacre by them, before the in- 
auguration of the present plan of settling them on lands in severalty, 
would be simply duplicated by the initiation now of hostilities based 
upon so-called outrages, which, on investigation, would probably be 
found not to have been without provocation. 


A RECENT instance of the employment of United States troops to pro- 
tect Indians from the incursion of white settlers in contravention of the 
provisions of the treaties by which the Indians hold their lands seems 
to have struck some of our brethren of the press with a sense of novelty, 
and as indicating a new departure in the relations of the army to the 
Indians. This is a natural mistake, but still a mistake. For years, in 
fact ever since we began treaty-making with the aborigines, the army 
has been, as it were, a buffer between the onpressing tide of white set- 
tlement and the Indian occupants of the soil, and there is scarcely a 
post-commander on the frontier who has not repeatedly intervened to 
protect Indians from violation of their treaty rights by white immi- 
grants. In so doing he has generally incurred the enmity of the whites 
with no compensating meed of gratitude from the red man, who seldom 
was aware of the intervention in his behalf. In that as in many an- 
other incident of service, consciousness of duty done has been the officer’s 
only reward to offset the opprobrium resulting from its performance. 


THE many admirers of the late Major-General John F. Reynolds, who 
was killed while commanding the First Corps at the battle of Gettys- 
burg, will be glad to learn that through the munificence of Mr. Joseph 
E. Temple, of Philadelphia, an equestrian statue of the general is to 
be erected in Fairmount Park in that city. Mr. Temple offers to give 
twenty-five thousand dollars, and this amount will probably be con- 
siderably increased by other subscriptions. To assist in bringing the 
project to a successful issue committees have been appointed by the 
State of Pennsylvania and various bodies and associations, including 
the several military organizations with which General Reynolds was at 
one time or another connected. Major J. G. Rosengarten, formerly of 
General Reynolds’s staff, who is actively engaged in promoting the suc- 
cess of the undertaking, suggests the hope, in which we heartily con- 
cur, that the spirit which this movement is likely to evoke, and the 
splendid example of Mr. Temple’s liberality, will prompt the necessary 
effort to complete the fund for the erection of the monument to Gen- 
eral Meade, so that these two heroes who were so intimately associated 
during their war careers shall be simultaneously honored with fitting 
memorials. 
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THE articles of our valued contributor who subscribes himself A. P. 
Mantus, Lieutenant U.S.N., are attracting very general attention 
throughout the navy, and have excited a desire to penetrate the veil 
that conceals his identity. We are not at liberty to satisfy this natural 
curiosity on the part of our naval readers, but as certain of the abuses 
which he has attacked have been recently made the subject of orders 
looking to their correction we deem it important to say that our con- 
tributor is a line-officer on a remote station, who, when he wrote, 
neither had nor could have had any inkling of an intention on the 
part of the authorities to address themselves to the correction of the 
abuses in question. 


WE have received a contribution signed “ A Disciplined Master O. 8S. 
(old style),” the author of which, if he wishes it published, must, as 
a guarantee of good faith, give us his name. Otherwise it will not be 
further noticed by us. 


WE go to press in the midst of the sorrow and excitement which 
has been produced by a murderous assault upon President Garfield 
in the city of Washington on July 2. At the moment of writing 
the wounds inflicted by the assassin’s pistol are pronounced to be 
most serious but not of necessity mortal. It seems the very irony 
of fate that in this country the same generation that witnessed the 
death of Lincoln should see another chief magistrate laid low by 
the bullet of an assassin. Such events, in countries where caste 
and privilege and kingly prerogative press heavily on the people, 
are the eruptive flashes of an ever-smouldering fire, but in this free 
land it passes human understanding to discover any adequate motive 
for a crime so devilish. That there are lessons deep and solemn to be 
gathered from this most shocking event we recognize at once, but we 
are debarred by circumstances from entering upon them at present. 
All that we have either heart, or words, or room for now, is the 
prayer that, in his infinite mercy, the Almighty may preserve to the 
people the life of their chosen Chief. 


Voi. V.—No. 2. 17 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


Or ‘‘ Wilhelm’s Military Dictionary and Gazetteer’ the New York Herald of 
June 25 speaks thus : 

‘‘ The author has in this work produced a volume of great value, for it presents 
_in condensed form an immense amount of military information. Captain Wilhelm 
has in reality gleaned every fact pertaining to the art of war on land to be found in 
sixty-eight English and American standard works, besides seven well-known Ger- 
man and four French authorities, so that in the 659 pages contained in his diction- 
ary the reader has actually at his command the contents of a library. The wide 
range of subjects touched upon and explained is a surprising one, for every city or 
battle-field mentioned in the histories of ancient and modern warfare is noted, and 
the date and result of the action given. Besides these, every military term obtain- 
ing in the American, French, English, Roman, Russian, Austrian, Prussian, 
Asiatic, and other services of the past and present is explained. Then, again, all 
the nations noted for their warlike nature in the history of the world, from the 
earliest ages down to the present, are graphically though briefly described. The 
famous treaties of history, and all heraldic terms, are also among the contents, 
while considerable space is naturally devoted to descriptions of the various military 
services of Europe. A very prominent and valuable feature is the statistical infor- 
mation about the different tribes of American Indians, also the geographical data in 
every country on the face of the globe and every State in the Union. This brief sum- 
mary of the leading features will give the reader an idea of the wide scope and thor- 
oughness of Captain Wilhelm’s work. As a book of reference it will prove of value 
not only to the military student and soldier, but should find a place on the shelves of 
every public and private library, for it contains much that will interest the general 
reader. It is only necessary to read the author’s preface to convince one of his 
modesty, for, though he has produced a book unequaled in its peculiar sphere, he 
disarms criticism by stating that in a volume containing 17,257 articles there must 
be some errors. After a careful examination of the dictionary we are constrained 
to confess that the errors are, indeed, very few, and are lost sight of in the presence 
of so much accurate and interesting information. The volume is handsomely printed 
in clear type, and the text is free from technical language wherever possible. The 
‘appendix is enriched by some 600 engravings, which greatly add to the value of the 
work, while the binding is attractive and substantial.’’ 

WE are gratified to learn that ‘The Sailor’s Handy-Book and Yachtsman’s 
Manual,” by Master E. F. Qualtrough, U.S.N., recently issued by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, is meeting with a ready sale. 


Ovr countryman Wirt Sikes has just published in England, through the house 
of Sampson, Low, Marston & Oo., a book entitled “Studies of Assassination,” 
which we have not seen, but the title of which is suggestive of timeliness in view of 
the recent tragedy in Washington. 

LIzEUTENANT-COMMANDER GORRINGE AND LIEUTENANT SEATON SCHROEDER, 
of the navy, are engaged in the preparation of a work on obelisks, which is to be 
elaborately illustrated. Lieutenant Schroeder has also in course of preparation a 


nautical dictionary. 








